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Farmers’ Boys at Work in Dairy Department, Ohio State University at Columbus (rn) 


The Buckeye state has provided one of the finest buildings and most complete equipment for instruction of ) 

farmers’ sons and daughters at the state university found anywhere. American Agriculturist’s illustration is 1) 

suggestive of the character of the work given in the dairy division. A glimpse of the cheese making room is } 

shown at the upper left-hand corner, while the equipment of the creamery department is given at the right. In UN 

the lower left-hand corner students are separating milk and studying the various kinds of apparatus used for i} 
| 


this purpose. At the right the presses and various kinds of cheese made are characteristic of the practical work (") 
accomplished at the Ohio college of agriculture. h] 
{} 
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The Cultivation of Corn. 


A. D. SHAMEL, ILLINOIS EXPER STA. 
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The reasons for cultivation are to de- 
stroy weeds, conserve soil moisture and 
aezate the soil. Of these, the most impor- 
tant is the conservation of soil moisture. 
If the ground is not stirred, it bakes, 
cracks open and evaporation goes on very 
rapidly. By stirring the soil through fre- 
quent cultivation, thus keeping a loose 
mulch on the surface, capilarity is broken 
up and the moisture retained. The mois- 
ture can be used by plants for growth 
which would otherwise be lost in the at- 
mosphere. 

CONSERVATION OF SOIL MOISTURE, 

The Wisconsin experiment station has de- 
termined the amount of water necessary 
to pass through the corn plant in order to 
mature theeplant. This station states that 
there is not erfough moisture in the soils of 
the corn fields of the United States to ma- 
ture the largest possible crop. This mois- 
ture taken up by the corn roots passes 
through the plant, carrying dissolved plant 
food, which the plants abstract and use 
in their process of growth, and is given 
off to the atmosphere through the stomates 
of the leaves. These pores have a regu- 
lating influence upon the amount of wa- 
ter given off to the atmosphere. During 
dry, hot weather they are open wide as 
a bent spring or bow and transpiration 
goes on very rapidly. This tends to cool 
the temperature of the plant, as the per- 
spiring of human beings tends to regulate 
the temperature of the body. Thus the 
water has not only the function of tak- 
ing food into the plant, but also the im- 
portant matter of regulating the temper- 
ature of the plant. If from any cause this 
supply of water is cut off, the plant dies, 
or if the water is. supplied in insufficient 
quantities the plant suffers accordingly so 
that it is one object of cultivation to con- 
serve the greatest possible amount of mois- 
ture in the soil for use by the plants and 
to allow of the greatest possible develop- 
ment of the root system of the plants. 


SHALLOW CULTIVATION, 

In general, shallow or surface cultiva- 
tion frequently performed conserves more 
moisture than a smaller number of deep 
ecultivations. On the other hand, an equal 
number of deep cultivations will likely con- 
serve more moisture than shallow cultiva- 
tions. By tests at the Illinois experiment 
station this was pretty conclusively dem- 
onstrated. However, the shallow cultiva- 
tion uniformly gives the largest yields. 
This loss in yield in the deep cultivation 
was undoubtedly not due to less moisture, 
but to injury to the root system by the 
cultivation. For instance, it was found 
that by pruning the roots of the corn 
plants to different depths during three 
years of experimentation that the yield 
was uniformly smaller the deeper the root 
pruning. In other words, the more roots 
eut off the smaller the yield. In the case 
of the plants, the roots of which were 
pruned, it was found that after pruning 
the plants drooped, the leaves rolled up, 
giving every indication of injury due to lack 
of sufficient soil moisture. The plants were 
stunted and never recovered their vitality, 
but matured earlier’ than. the plants not 
pruned, although otherwise grown under 
similar conditions. : 

LFFECT OF WEEDS ON CROP. 

The point of second importance in corn 
cultivation is the removal. of weeds. If 
weeds of any kind are allowed to grow in 
the corn field they use the same elements 
of fertility as the corn plants, consequent- 
ly they compete with the corn plants for 
moisture and light and plant food. Owing 
to the struggle for existence constantly 
going on among the members of the weed 
family, they are usually particularly fit- 
ted to secure their food and to drive out 
other. plants. Therefore, when the weeds 
grow among the corn plants they usually 
have the advantage in the ability to live. 

In ‘order to get rid of these pnemiat¢ 
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weeds many kinds of cultivators have been 
put on the market. In the past the large 
shovel cultivator, calculated to stir the soil 
deeply and get rid of all weeds, was the 
universal cultivator. To-day these imple- 
ments are not in general use because it 
was. found that they did infinite damage 
to the corn crop by rooteinjury. In their 
place have come the small shovel cultiva- 
tors. Instead of two largé*shovels there 
are three or four small shovels attached to 
each beam. These stir the soil and cut out 
the weeds, yet do not go deep enough to 
injure the roots. Along with this kind of 
machine have come many other types adapt- 
ed to different conditions. 


IMPLEMENTS FOR CULTIVATING CORN. 

These are divided in general into three 
classes: 1, the harrow; 2, the disk; 3, the 
knife cultivator... An example of the harrow 
type is the common weeder. The principle 
involved here is teeth which scratch out 
the small weeds, but do not go deep enough 
to injure the corn roots. In loose, sandy 
soils this implement is very successful. 
Large areas can be covered in a short time 
so that the field can be frequently cultivat- 
ed. However, it will not remove large 
weeds or stir the heaviest clay soils. The 
second type of disk cuts the weeds out with 
a sharp rolling disk, but does not go deep 
enough to injure the corn roots. Again, 
the implement is most successful on the 
lighter, looser soils, where it can easily 
move the surface layer of the soil. The 
first disk cultivators were so arranged as 
to throw a ridge along the row of corn. 
This is a disadvantage and has been elim- 
inated in the latest types. The third type, 
the knife of gopher cultivators, as they are 
sometimes called, scrape off the weeds from 
the surface of the ground without cutting 
the root. Their knives or blades do not 
easily penetrate the heavy clay soils, and 
consequently rub over many of¢*the weeds 
without cutting them off. 


THE IDEAL CULTIVATOR, 
The best cultivator is that one which 
stirs the surface of the soil thoroughly to 
make a light mulch, which removes the 
weeds completely, but which does not in- 
jure the roots of the corn plant. Every 
root cut off does not reunite or does not 
grow out again. A very great damage re- 
sults from cutting off the roots near the 
surface. Addéed to this is the fact that 
any injury to the corn plant, whether to 
the roots. or stem, checks its growth and 
must result in a decrease of yield. 


Prevention of Onion Smut. 
PROF F. C. STEWART, NEW YORK EXPER STA. 


Smut is a disease which attacks only 


onions grown from séed. It is never found 
on onions grown from sets or on trans- 
planted onions. It gives no trouble in gar- 
dens, but where onions: are grown on a 
large scale it is eften very destructive. It 
kills the young plants, making it difficult 
to obtain a stand. It may be remedied to 
“some extent by the use of large quantities 
of seed. 

Deep plowing may give partial relief for 
one season only. A rotation of crops, also, 
is useful in removing a part of the disease 
from the soil, but cannot be relied upon to 
eradicate *it.. Experiments made by -Prof 
Selby at the Ohio experiment station in- 
dicate that the ravages of smut. may be 
checked ‘and the yield - considerably in- 
creased by the application of a weak so- 
lution of foérmalin (one pound formalin to 
about 45 gallons of water) to the soil in 
immediate contact. with the seed. How- 
ever, further experiments are required to 
definitely determine the usefulness of for- 
malin, and when that is done there yet 
remains to be found. some. practical. means 
of applying the liquid. In its present sta- 
tus the formalin treatment is not to be 
considered ’a practical remedy for onion 
smut. 

By germinating the seed in smut-free soil 
and transplanting when the plants are 
about the size of a lead pencil, a crop ab- 


solutely free from smut may be grown 
on-the smuttiest soil. This complete and 
certain preventive should be more widely 
practiced. Transplanting involves consid- 
erable extra labor, but when judiciously 
managed it will pay well, because of the 
greatly increased yie:d. However, it is not 
applicable in cases where large size of 
bulbs is objectionable; as, for example, in 
the growing of pickling. anions, boiling 
onions and the so-called sets. In such cases 
the most satisfactory remedy is the sul- 
phur-lime treatment. This consists in ap- 
plying a mixture of the flowers of sulphur 
and air-slaked lime in the rows with the 
seed. The rows are first opened with some 
sort of marker. Then the sulphur and lime 
(equal parts by measure) are scattered in 
the open rows by hand at the rate of 150 
pounds per acre, after which the seed is 
sown by running the seed drill over the 
rows. 

It is true that considerable extra labor 
is required to mark out the rows and ap- 
ply the sulphur and lime; nevertheless, on 
land strongly impregnated with the disease 
it is a profitable operation. In some ex- 
periments which the New York éxperiment 
station made in Orange county, N Y, the 
yield of onions was increased by the sul- 
phur-lime treatment at the rate of from 
60 to 150 barrels per acre. It has been 
proved that the sulphur and lime cannot 
be successfully applied broadcast. To be 
beneficial they must be applied in the row, 
where they come in close contact with 
the seed. Someone should invent a seed 
drill which will apply the sulphur and 
lime and sow the seed all at one operation. 
When this is done we shall have a cheap 
and effective remedy for onion smut, 


Rural Telephone Experience. 


FRANK MYERS, NEBRASKA, 


Our line is a mutual concern and cost $40 
per mile for material. Work and phones 
were extra. Where native poles can be ob- 
tained, the materials wif cost only half 
as much. It is 50 miles long, connects four 
towns, and has more than 150 subscribers 
at present, and more are being added. The 
line is only six months old, our phones 
being installed last September. 

Four switchboards are used to divide the 
phones in order not to overload eny part 
of the line. Two of the boards are in towns. 
In one town there is a 50-subscriber ex- 
change; in the other 20. The other two 
boards divide the subscribers in the coun- 
try into about equal numbers. 

The bridging phone should be used in 
the country; the series instruments in the 
town exchanges. Our bridging phones, with 
the ringer coils wound to a resistance of 
1600 ohms, including batteries, cost $13.50. 
The series instruments cost $9.50. It pays 
to get the best phone. A poor one is dear 
at any price. 

The metallic circuit has almost. entirely 
superseded the ground return and it is 
well that it did so, as the metallic circuit 
is much more satisfactory in the end. No 
12 wire is much better than No 14, as the 
tensile strength of No 14 is not enough to 
stand a heavy sleet storm. The double- 
galvanized, thoroughly annealed No 12 wire 
is a good one to use. It weighs 160 pounds 
to the mile and costs 4% cents per pound. 

Twenty-foot cedar poles are used, ex- 
cepting where the line crosses the high- 
way, where 25-foot poles are placed. Both 
lengths are 4 inches in diameter at the top. 
The 20-foot cost 66 cents each. The 25-foot 
92 cents each. They are set 4 feet in the 
ground and 30 to the mile, care being taken 
to tamp the ground firmly in setting them. 
The tops are sawed off, sloping so as to 
shed the rain better. A wire should be 
stapled from the topsto the bottom of not 
less than every eighth pole; every fifth one 
is better. This is to conduct to the earth 
any Jightning that may strike the line. 

The brackets are spiked directly opposite 
each other instead of up and down as is 
commonly done. Besides making a very 

[To Page 564.] 
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Improve Condition of Cheese Factories. 


D. J. WOOD, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y. 





HE faults in cheese manufacturing 

cannot all be laid to the patrons. 

Not one in five of the factories in 

this section is properly con- 
structed or maintained in a proper 
sanitary condition to insure best 

results. When pools of whey and drainage 
from the factory make the air so offensive 
that it may be smelled a quarter of a 
mile, how can milk or its products be kept 
in a_ superior condition? When curing 
rooms are at such a temperature during 
hot weather that the fat from the cheese 
‘will drip from the_ shelves, a loss in 
quantity and quality is taking place which 
should not be tolerated. With all these 
defects between the dairy cow and _ the 
consumer of cheese is it any wonder that 
as dairymen we are not more successful 
financially? These faults can be remedied 
by an intelligent and businesslike co-opera- 
tion between patrons and factory owmers. 
We see plants put in operation for the 
manufacture of various kinds of cheese and 
other products, and they pay a larger price 
for milk than we receive from our fac- 
tories. I believe that if the system of cur- 
ing cheese at low temperatures proves as 
successful as experimenters now hope, and 
the other requirements for. a first qual- 
ity are rigidly .observed, a consumptive 
demand for -our home-trade American 
cheese will develop that will give as good 
returns for our milk as any other product 
can. One item, that of whey, 
small, should be made to count. We see 
other plants utilizing every part of the 
milk except- the water. Each item counts 
in the dividends. At the cheese factory 
the whey, which contains half as much 
solids as the new milk, seems to be* con- 
sidered of no*value. In fact, as now cared 
for, it has but little value to the patrons. 
Bulletin 82 of the Geneva experiment sta- 
tion reports a series of experiments at a 
New York factory. 
The miik.for all the 





experiments aver- 
aged 12.62% total 
solids. The whey 


was 90% of the milk 
in quantity andecon- 


tained 6.88% of total 
solids. Of this 
amount 0.27% was 


fat, which is usually 
&Kkimmed from the 
whey vat by the 
maker; 0.81% nitrog- 
enous compounds, 
mostly albumen, 
which is precipitated 
to the bottom of the 
vat by acid to fer- 
ment and decay; 
5.80% is sugar, ash, 
etc, mostly sugar 
which is destroyed 
or turned to acid by 
the foul condition of 


although 
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factory patrons, owner and manager 
feed what whey they do not need for calves 
and pigs to their milch cows. It does not 
cause taint or gassy curds either. Dairy- 
men, in this one little item, we are losing 
nearly enough to pay for making our 
cheese. It is up to us then whether we 
will keep along in the old ruts or adopt 
sound and businesslike methods in the 
future. 
‘eeistticipigilanaciainetci 


Western Pennsylvania Dairying. 
WILLIAM M. STEMM, BUTLER COUNTY, PA. 





Food for dairy cows is very high in the 
vicinity of Eldenau. We are feeding bran 
that cost us $22 to $26 per ton, buckwheat 
middlings $22, germ oil meal $25, gluten $30, 
and oil meal $32. We are selling our milk 
at from 16 to 18 cents per gallon delivered 
on cars, paying freight of 2% cents per 
gallon. We do not consider that there is 
any immediate fortune in the milk business 
at these figures. 

There are quite a number of co-opera- 
tive creameries in western Pennsylvania, 
but most of them are not running full time 
and paying no dividends on the investment. 
The so-called creamery sharks and manu- 
facturers of creamery supplies are the only 
ones who have made any money out of 
them up to the present time. Our creamery 
is paying 90 cents per 100 pounds for 
standard milk. There are no condenseries 
in this section. Generally speaking cows 
are doing better than usual. Most farmers 
are weeding out poor milkers and endeav- 
oring to build up their herds to a higher 
standard. I raise a few heifer calves from 
my best cows and I seldqm fail td get good 
milkers 





Favors Farmers’ Co-operative Creameries. 


W. N. WEBSTER, ONONDAGA COUNTY, N Y. 


creamery at 
farmers 


We have a co-operative 
Apwiia station. It is owned by 


and paid for. We find it more satisfactory 


No. 16 


to be independent of the milk dealers, to 
own and conduct our business without fear 
or favor. We ship our milk when we can 
get a satisfactory price for it. This last 
winter we received, part of the time, $1.20 
per can, then $1.10, now. $1. The parties we 
ship to furnish the cams. We are situated 
so that we cam say to the dealer any -time 
you don’t want our milk you needn’t have - 
it. We have a new separator and are 
ready to make butter any time. Last June 
we received more for our milk made into 
butter and the separated milk into sizing 
than we ever did when we shipped the 
milk. 

The F S M P A has an organization 
here and are ready to do anything to 
promote the interests of the dairyman. The 
one great point for the dairyman is to 
encourage the building of co-operative 
creameries and when built to keep them 
in their ewn possession; run them them- — 
selves and not make long contracts, for 
prices are so easily effected by weather 
conditions, the dairyman cannot afford to 
do it. I believe that if we make as rapid 
progress in two years to come as we have 
in the past two years, we can have more 
to say about making the pricd of milk. 
We are on the right road and going the 
right way. when we continue in the good 
work of putting up creameries and run- 
ning them, ourselves. One dealer toid me 
that he wished that all of the creameries 
were owneti and run by the dairymen. He 
says the milk shipped from the creameries 
managed by dairymen is better than the - 
milk shipped from the ‘creameries con- 
trdiled by the city dealers. The honest 
dealer has to come in competition with 
that milk. 





Dill For. Flavoring Pickles—Dill is a 
plant for which there is often a good de- 
mand at pickle factories. Two kinds of 
pickles are made, those packed in brine and 
dill pickles. The latter get their flavor 
from the dill plant. Clean land in good 

heart is needed for 








this crop. Farrows 
are madeabout8 feet 
apart, manure or 
fertilizer is applied 
and well mixed with 
the soil, the furrows 
refiied and the land 
leveled. Seed is 
sown in drills, about 
2 inches apart. The 
early growth of the 
plant is feeble and 
mach hand labor is 
required to keep the 
weeds from choking 
it, but when about 8 
inehes high it fills 
the row and  »no 
further hand work is 
needed. The late 
growth is rapid, the 
plant stooling and 
making a growth 3 
to 4 feet high. It is 


the whey vat. So . sold green when in 
that of a product blossom The plant 
vontaining half the LOAD OF OTSEGO COUNTY MILK FOR .CONDENSERY is polled and aene 
total solids of the The outfit shown above is that of Asel Hendrix, an enterprising dairyman of Qt- roots and all. The 
milk, valuable both sego county, N Y. He has 35 cows and delivers the product to a condensery at Mt price differs from 


as a feed and fer- 
tilizer, the farmer 
receives but little. I 
know but one fac- 
tory at which the 


whey vat is properly 
cared for. 


At that 





Upton daily. At 10 cents per 100 he also delivers milk for several neighbors. 
from 24 patrons is on this load. The average load is about 75 cans. 
of a single load delivered last November was 8900 pounds. 
structed and is drawn by three good horses abreast. 
The prices paid for six months were as follows: 
cember $1.55, January $1.55, February $1.40 and March $1.30. 
sold to other parties at 15 cents per 100 under condensery prices, and is made into 
cheese at the Maple Grove factory. 


The wagon is weil con- 
The driver is Isaac Washbyrn. 
October $1.35, November $1.45, De- 
After April 1 the milk is 


Milk 


year to year, usual- 
The gross weight 


ly ranging from 3 to 
6 cents per pound. 
From four to six 
tons are grown per 
acre.—[Long Island 
Experience. 
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Country Reserves of Potatoes Much Reduced. 


If the market for the last potato crop 
does not wind up in a blaze of glory, some 
other cause must be assigned than ex- 
haustion of stocks. The proportion of last 
year’s crop still available for market in 
heavy potato growing sections of the north 
appears to be smaller than bearish oper- 
ators would like to have generally known. 
Investigation just completed by American 
Agriculturist shows that the opening of 
April found merchantable stocks compar- 
atively small in all sections, and nearly 
exhausted in many important counties, af- 
ter subtracting the necessary quantities to 
be carried over for seed purposes. North- 
ern Maine, which produced an excellent 
crop last fall, has some potatoes, but 
these are moving out rapidly at good 
prices, New England otherwise nearly bare 
of stocks. The heavy potato counties of 
New York report sharp reductions, and 
this equally true of such leading potato 
states of the west as Michigan, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. There is, of course, the pos- 
sibility that farmers may hold too long, 
forcing prices above consumptive possibili- 
ties, and Europe no doubt has enormous 
quantities which can come forward at low 
ocean freights. But mid-April finds the un- 
dertone one of general confidence. 

Our advices from Michigan 
sections show reduced _ stocks, 
good, demand fair, farmers 
65@78 cents per bushel at 
station, popular prices 68@75 cents. 
B. M. Vaughan, secretary of the 
Wisconsin potato growers’ association, 
writing from Wood county, says few 
potatoes in farmers’ hands outside of 
seed stock; offerings this spring phenome- 
nally small, many farmers being obliged 
to purchase their own seed potatoes. Late 
stock 70@75icents per bushel to farmers, while 
early seed stock commands 80 cents to $1.25. 

Country prices in New York have been 
relatively lower than in the northwest. The 
competition of foreign grown stock at sea- 
board cities has affected the market for 
home grown stock. Advices just received 
from our correspondents in shipping sta- 
tions show only 10 to 25% of last year’s 
crop still unsold in the heavy potato areas 
o@ northern and central New York; quality 
fair to very good market inclined to dull- 
ness but dealers anticipating an improve- 
ment in case imports let up. Wayne county 
stocks are very small, recent prices 65@75 
cents per bushel; Ontario substantially the 
Same, although rather larger proportion of 
the crop on hand; in Monroe, market quiet 
at 62@65 cents, quality good. Further north 
in Washington county buyers have paid $2 
per barrel of 180 pounds, market fairly ac- 
tive. 

Very few potatoes appear on Long Island, 
though probably scattering cars for market 
after planting; recent price at Cutchogue 
85 cents. A correspondent in Morrow coun- 
ty, O, reports stocks practically exhausted, 
market 75@80 cents. 

Ordinarily Florida begins shipping pota- 
toes about April 20; crop conditions there 
now fairly promising. First shipments from 
Charleston and Savannah are about May 
15, crop scarcely out of danger from frost. 
Norfolk potatoes begin to move north. May 
25 to June 1, alk of these southern areas 
subject to weather conditions, such as 
frost and drouth. Heavy sales of seed po- 
tatoes have been made the past season; 
Memphis, St Louis, etc, shipments going to 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, etc. 

As for the future of prices, the very high 
level naturally checks consumption, yet a 
long time must elapse before another crop 
is available, even granted that the south 
has a big acreage. The situation appears 
stronger in the west than on the Atlantic 
seaboard, where importations have contin- 


potato 
quality 
receiving 
shipping 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


COMMERCIAL 


ued liberal up to the middle of April. New 
York commission merchants express the be- 
lief that foreign potatoes will continue to 
come forward as long as our markets will 
take them at prices around $1.85@2 per bag 
of 168 pounds: this permits fair profit in 
the transaction after paying duty. Ber- 
muda potatoes are coming forward in a 
small way, but out of reach of popular 
demand. Advices from the south indicate 
a liberal area under potatoes in Florida, 
Georgia and the Carolinas, and further 
north and west. 


Russia as a Corn Producer. 


Some effort is being made in official Rus- 
sian circles to encourage the extension of 
corn growing in that country. This is due 
in part to the well defined purpose to ex- 
ploit agriculture in every possible way in 
that vast domain. The desire is accentuat- 
ed this year beeause Germany is so ad- 
vancing her tariff rates as to shut out more 
or less rye and barley, a foreign trade long 
enjoyed by Russia. It is proposed to make 


good this loss to a considerable extent by 


increased cultivation of wheat and corn, 


of which the Russian exports are chiefly to | 


countries other than Germany. 


At present maize growing is confined to | 


very limited districts in southern Russia, 
the area under this crop im 1900 being only 
3,300,000 acres, against 85,000,000 in the Unit- 
ed States. In the year named Russia had 
73 million acres under rye, 44 oats, and 21 
millions barley. The proposition is advo- 
eated in Russia of offering prizes and es- 
tablishing experimental farms to encourage 
maize growing, and it is even hinted that 
bounties be established. 

It is worthy of note that while the area 
under maize in Russia is very small com- 
pared with our own, it seems to be steadily 
increasing. The average corn acreage in 
European Russia during the five-year pe- 
riod 1882-7 was only 1,488,000 aeres, or less 
than half that of one and two years ago. 


Seed Cabbage in Good Condition—The 
present outlook for the cabbage seed crop 
in eastern Long Island is excellent. Plants 
have come out of the trenches unusually 
sound and free from rot. Cabbages de- 
signed for the production of seed are stored 
over winter in shallow trenches. They are 
placed in an upright position and covered 
with 4 to 8 inches of earth. In the spring 
when they are removed from the trenches, 
preparatory to setting them out, it often 
happens that a third or more of the plants 
are unfit for setting, because of a soft rot 
which attacks the stump just below the 
head. This rot is one of the serious diffi- 
culties in the growing of cabbage seed, but 
this spring it is almost entirely absent and 
farmers are pleased with the prospect for 
a good crop of seed. 


The Parcels Post System was _ estab- 
lished in England in 1883. Eight years 
later the international parcels post con- 
vention of Vienna agreed upon regulations 
whereby a package weighing 11 pounds 
can be sent from any postoffice in Ger- 
many to any postoffice in Italy for the 
small sum of 25 cents, and to Egypt for 45 
cents. In 1897 the English parcels rate was 
reduced a third, and the weight limit of 
the English two-cent letter post was in- 
creased from one ounce to four ounces. A 
suitable parcels post system for the United 
States is bound to come. 


Cranberry Growers Indifferent—The 
cranberry growers in the vicinity of 
Green Bay, Wis, will raise about the usual 
acreage the present season. The crop 
has shown only fair profit the last few 
years and farmers are not very enthu- 
siastic. 


Brazilian Cotton Mills—tIn the one state 
of San Paulo there are not less than 14 cot- 
ton mills, some of them having over 200 
Iooms and employing 300 to 400 men. Most 
of the raw staple is from local plantations. 
The mills are under control of practical 
Englishmen. 


AGRICULTURE 





FRUIT. 


Its quality influences the selling 
price. Profitable fruit growing in- 
sured on/y when enough actual 


Potash 


is in the fertilizer. 

Neither guantity nor good guality 
possible without Potash. 

Write for our /ree books giving details. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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To-Raise Potatoes for Profit 


you require a DORSCH HILLER an 

GER, No other implement hills and by a 

fectly, so easily, with such little labor. Practical! 

two implements in one, and for the price of one.’ Hfi- 

ler with wheel, $5.82. Hiller and 

digger attachment, $7.76. 

JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 
209 Wells St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sent on 
approval 


150 page catalogue fF 
with testimonials. 4 





NITRATE OF SODA — 


THE STANDARD AMMONIATE 


Money Crops. 


Sugar Beets, Fruit, W heat, 
Corn, Grass, Truck, 


You get YOUR share of the profit when you use 
this ideal predigested Ammoniate as plant food. 
Lately around $2.42 per ton unit on ammonia 


basis. 
Send post eard for formulas and free bulletins, 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director, 
Dept. D, I2 John Street, New York. 


Price $4.00 


\ Sent freight prepaid 
im anywhere eastof the 
> Rocky Mountains 
on receipt of price. 

Do in een 
minutes that 

“\ which usually 

\ takes 2 hours, 

e by using our anto- 

matic perfectly 

built, promptly 
interchangeable 





Bolen’s Mower Knife, 
and Tool Grinder. 


Tool Grinding Attachment with every 


machine. Send for illustrated circular. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THE LUTHER COMPANY, 
251 Lake St., Port Washington, Wis- 





Send for Catalog and Price List 
of the 


Dirigo Silos 


Manufactured by 


D. B. STEVENS & 60., Auburn, Me. 





ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 
will cenfer a favor upen the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the edver- 
“gement in this journal. 
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Growing Pickles for Market. 





Pickle growing in the vicinity of Farm- 
ingdale, L I, is'an important industry, al- 
most every farmer putting in a few acres. 
The crop has been grown for 20 years or 
more, but the yield per acre is not as large 
now as formerly, owing to the ravages of 
blight. This trouble, however, is controlled 
by spraying with bordeaux mixture, but it 
is often carelessly done, therefore the 
trouble continues. The careful grower, 
however, is practically assured of a crop 
by spraying intelligently. 

The crop is grown either on sod or corn 
land, preferably the latter. From 20 to 25 
tons of manure per acre are spread and 
plowed under in May. Later the land is 
again plowed, which mixes the manure and 
brings it near the top of the soil. After 
harrowing, the land is struck out in rows 
4 feet apart each way. Sometimes a little 
manure or fertilizer is applied in the hill, 
but the bulk is always sown broadcast. 
Seed is planted about June 20, Green Pro- 
lific being the favorite variety. 

Picking begins late in July and extends 
until August, sometimes until frost comes. 
The usual rule is six weeks for growing 
and six weeks for picking. Pickles range 
in size from 3% to 7 inches. The larger 
size is preferred by factory men, making 
800 or 900 per barrel; as usually delivered, 
however, the general run is about 1000 per 
barrel. Small sized pickles, from 2 to 3 
inches long, sell at 75 cents to $1 per 1000, 
gherkins, i e, very small cucumbers having 
the flower still at the end, sell at #@ per 
gallon. 

Crops of 100,000 to 125,000 are an average 
yield when intelligently grown and sprayed, 
which is nearly equal to the old-time crops. 
Prices, however, are higher than formerly, 
averaging about $2 per 1000, against $1 be- 
fore the blight came. Even at this price 
the factories have difficulty in getting suf- 
ficient supplies. 





Fairly Good Promise in Winter Wheat Fields. 





The local returns from American Agri- 
culturist’s county correspondents under 
date of April 1, indicate much variation in 
wheat crop conditions, not only as between 
different sections of the belt, but 
in the same locality. These differ- 
ences make it unusually difficult to 
reach any satisfactory conclusion as 
to the situation, taken as a whole, but 
a careful comsolidation of the local reports 
into state averages gives a general average 
of condition for the whole belt of 84.1, a 
figure which may be taken as representing 
about the average April first condition for 
a recent series of years. This condition is 
in striking contrast with the figure for 
last year, when the April condition, excep- 
tionally high, was reported at 95.5. 

The winter was not unfavorable in char- 
acter, and had the plant been strong and 
vigorous when it went into winter quarters 
there would have been no appreciable dam- 
age. There was fair snow protection dur- 
ing the periods of low temperature, and at 
no time was there any serious freezing and 
thawing to break the roots and “heave” 


the plant. A dry fall, however, was fol- 
lowed by a winter marked by a decided 
shortage in moisture, and this winter 


drouth was regarded as threatening crop 
damage. 

The moisture supply is generally suffi- 
cient for the immediate present. There was 
less than the usual rainfall, and this con- 
dition following a long summer drouth, has 
left only a small reserve of moisture in 
the subsoil. Rainfall during March and up 
to date in April has been sufficient to sup- 
ply all current plant needs, leaving the 
surface in excellent condition, but not suf- 
ficient to renew the exhausted reserve of 
the subsoil. Wells, springs and small 
streams in the principal winter wheat 
states are now lower than for many years, 





and the good March rains have not pene- 
trated deeply enough to renew them. 

This leaves this year’s wheat crop de- 
pendent to an unusual extent upon fre- 
quent and copious rains during the grow- 
ing season, and it is this necessity for an 
unusual amount of moisture properly dis- 
tributed throughout the next eight weeks 
that constitutes the only crop menace now 
in sight, whatever may be later develop- 
ments in other directions. 

Cenditions are favorable in nearly every 
part of Missouri, with only here and there 
an occasional complaint of plant killing as 
a result of last fall’s drouth. The win- 
ter in Tennessee was not favorable, being 
marked by freezing and thawing, while 
for several weeks in midwinter the ground 
was covered with a smothering coat of ice 


and sleet. The stand is poor, plants sickly 
and growth small. Condition 70 against 83 
last year. Conditions in Kentucky about 


the same as in Tennessee, with state aver- 
age of 76 against 80 last year. 

The Ohio crop is spotted, with some win- 
terkilling on heavy clay soils. Earlier in 


SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 
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the spring casual observers thought a larga 
part of the acreage was dead, but the root 
growth was good, and the crop has made 
marked improvement during the past few 
weeks. Condition 83 against 88 last year. 
Indiana conditions similar to Ohio with con- 
dition 82 against 94 last year. Mich- 
igan suffered last fall to some extent 
from hessian fly, but there is little evidence 
of this pest so far this spring. Winter fairly 
favorable, and plenty of moisture for cur- 
rent needs. The situation in Illinois is now 
favorable, insect pests little mentioned and 
no winterkilling reported. 


CONDITION OF WINTER WHEAT, APRIL 1. 
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Pennsylvania ...... EOL RTE EO 
New York .........90| Missouri ...... ee 
| OC rer re Tet MN 0.05 500e005 -77 
AVRERORB ~ 6560000002 72 | Nebraska ..........95 
Tennessee ......... 70 | California .........99 
West Virginia...... yi at errr 
Kentucky ..........76 | Washington .......92 
CO aia aeanenceceies 83 | Oklahoma ov 68 
Michigan PP ee ry -+-88 
So inwkins cae 82 —- 
RETIN -000.0406b0e0l 88 Average 84.1 
Wisconsin ......... 85 a 95.5 
Minnesota ..... -85 














a‘ tst! Gasoline Engine 


It is the ‘MASTER WORKM 
= rior to any one-cylinder engine. 
be plsced any where. 


less fuel, occupies less spose. 
fewer parts t than oe lir 
GUA ANT 


THE TEMPLE PUMP 





All mechanism is in full view and al 
SIER and quicker than any one-cy ce engine. HAS 
1x, 2, 234, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 10 H. P. 
ae = ; This 
is absolutely to be relied upon, 
AGENTS AND BUYERS WANT vs 


Which any one Can Run and which is Effecting a 
Revolution in the Business. 


MAN.” An Upright Engine with two cylinders. Su 
It has no vibration and can work on a fiznt wagon a can 
arts accessible. STAR 

—s rd tet consumes 
ess complicated and has 

8 is the 49th year of its manufacturer, and 

Every engine is sold on honor. 

ED, Send for catalog. Bases this paper. 


CO., 15th Place, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Mfrs. of the Celebrated Diamond Wind Mills; also full Iine of Pumps, including Well ‘Purifying Pump 








Excellent for } 
“brush: "in 
clover an / 
grass seeds. I, 






ete. Adjustable Shafte—fit any 


\ \®Eclip 


- tS stand strai, 
fines an 









se Weeder 


yoctcremere etatreeonspilt ol 


ss. The iZoem are adjustable so that those coming 


heed the plants in the row may ae. 
alsod as the plants increase in size. EP menus Ad 


this weeder may be used longafter the ——e lity of all 
other Weeders has cease Has 39 


tempered 
spring teeth, all adjustable to be tA or lowered, 
t, or slant to or from the planta. 
puiverizes all the top soil and kills all 
horse, Send at once for weeder circulars &c. 





weeds, quack grass, 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. Co.. Box 120 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 








DWYER’S NURSERIES : 


home grounds our leading specialty. 
send it pustpaid free, on application. 
T. J. DWYER & SON, 


Write now for 72-page descriptive na iHastented catalogue. 
Ask for any information you are in need of on horticulture. 


ph pene ms 1884.—Two hune 
red acres devoted to the propa- 
gating of fruit, ornamental trees 
= ae Landsca garden- 
d the be anid of ee 

8 


Orange County Nurseries, Box 91, Cornwall, N. Y. 








We grow annually nearly a million 
Rose plants, including a thousand 
varieties. To introduce them we offer 
our Great Trial Collection, which 
we will send, postpaid, to any address, 
satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 


16 
D. & CG. Roses 
$1.00 


Will bloom profusely this season, all hardy. 
Strong plants, nut slips, on their own roois. 
FREE with every order for nanove, the great 
new Rose Yellow Maman Cochetas one of the 
16 varieties, if you mention where you saw 
advertisement. 0 free return check good for 
25c. on_next order. 

Our New Guide to Rose Oulture 114 } — a 
tells how_to grow and describes, our po 3 
Roses and all other flowers worth 
—free with every order for above. ‘Also fr Sreeon 
request. Established 1850. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 














PREPARED FELT ROOFING, 


e bo i een Sale 20, 
“Eagle . Made of two — 
saturated felt, Ly sheets wate 
cement making a solid, flexible sheet. Bean 
i] be put on without removing the old roof. Can 
ig be applied without previous pies | re- 
quiring no special tools. Each roll containg 
j™@ 108 square feet. Price —— with cement 
i for two coats, caps and nails to lay, per roll, 
st. 1% Also a few rolls, 5 ply, per roll, 

Ask for Catalogue No. £5 
CHICAGO HOUSE ‘WRECKING CO., W. 35th and iron Sts., Chicago 











STRAWBERRIES. 


The Martie is a record breaker, 
and shape, dark crimson, finest quality, a 
productive, mostattractivein appearance. An 
xa fine selling berry on the mark- 
oheve al stock ofextra fine ‘Ontalog oC plants, 

and 60 other el varietios. 














Harrison's ‘Nurseries, Box 19, Berlin, id. 





ICCEED WHERS 

Largest Nursery. OT’ FAIL, 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experience, 
STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N.¥. 





™ 


Abundance, parbeak and other Japanese plums, 
4to7 cts. each. R. 8S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Btockley, Del, 





SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 

will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 

publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 
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Growing Melons at Rocky. Ford. 


D. V. BURRELL, COLORADO, 


Joth. watermelons and cantaloupes suc- 
ceed best in a dry, hot climate, and here 
at Rocky Ford we have the ideal place to 
mature each to perfection. The moisture 
is practically all applied by’ irrigation and 
the season is long enough to give ample 
time to secure a full crop and by this I 
mean to allow from six to eight weeks of 
ripening season, 

The successful grower selects a dark, 
sandy loam well filled with vegetable mold 
that has either been supplied by heavy ma- 
nuring with coarse manure or by plowing 
up alfalfa land. The slope of the land must 
be sufficient to cause the water to run with- 
out flooding out of shallow furrows and yet 
not steep enough to be washed into ditches 
by the water. With the proper lay of land 
each time it is irrigated the sediment tar- 
ried in the water is deposited, which in- 
creases the fertility of the soil. The plow- 
ing is carefully done to a depth of 
from 8 to 12 inches and as soon as a 
strip as wide as the harrow is plowed it is 
thoroughly harrowed, first with the teeth 
straight to a depth of 5 to 6 inches 
going over it two or three times, and then 
with the teeth slanted as much as possible, 
which leaves the surface level and a fine, 
well-settled seed bed. 

The land is then laid off in checks 8 
feet each way for watermelons and 6 feet 
each way for cantaloupes. The grower then 
takes a single-shoveled plow and furrows 
out the land with the slope and in the 
marks as referred to above. Every twelfth 
mark is not furrowed and is left for a road. 
The seeds are planted as soon as danger 
of frost is past in hills about 12 inches long 
where the checks cross the furrows and just 
on the border of the furrows, taking care 
to plant high enough so the hill will not be 
flooded and to protect the border of the 
furrows. About 15 seeds are planted to the 
hill and well separated so as to allow the 
fullest chance for early growth. For early 
planting 1 _ inch deep, later 1% to 
2 inches. As soon as the plant- 
ing is done the water is turned into the fur- 
rows and a small stream allowed to run in 
each until the soii has taken up enough 
so that the surface looks moist an inch or 
two on the opposite side of the hills fromi 
the furrows; this gvill settle the soil about 
the seeds and insure a perfect stand, which 
is the first step toward success. 

I use a Planet Jr two-row, pivot wheel 
cultivator with which to do most of the 
horse cultivating, and begin as soon as the 
melons are planted, not waiting for the 
plants to come up. Careful tests have 
proven that one cultivation a week will de- 
velop twice as much available nitrogen as 
compared with one cultivation in two 
weeks. Cultivate deep and get farther away 
from the hills as the vines grow, as the 
roots grow as fast as the vines, I keep the 
cultivator going as leng as I can get through 
the field, using a nine-tooth Planet Jr 
drawn by one horse to finish the work, so 
that within a few days after the last plow- 
ing the vines cover the ground. The first 
hand work should be done with a rake three 
or four days after planting and consists of 
lightly raking the surface of each hill, tak- 
ing care not to go deep enough to disturb 
the seed. This hinders the grass or weeds 
and enlivens the soil. The first hoeing is 
done as soon as the plants are well up and 
should be very’ thorough. The plants 
should first be thinned out so that six to 
eight remain and leave them about 2 inches 
apart. Stir the soil thoroughly around the 
hill and draw fresh mellow earth up to the 
bottom leaves of the plants. 

The grower must then water lightly, af- 
ter which the furrows are plowed in and 
must be made again for each successive 
watering until the last plowing, when they 
must be carefully plowed out and left for 
future waterings. The second hoeing is 
done when the plants have four to six 
leaves and at this time the hills are thinned 
to two plants, taking care to select the 
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strongest, standing well apart. The hoe- 
ing is done same as before. Care must be 
taken not to water too often, as the plant 
gets into the habit of looking for surface 
moisture and starts no long tap _ roots; 
while if forced to go down after the mois- 
ture it becomes much more hardy and pro- 
duces a firmer melon of better quality. The 
third and last hoeing is done when the vines 
average about 18 inches long, and can be 
easily lifted with the left hand while the 
soil is stirred about 2 inches deep and 
drawn to the roots with a light hoe in the 
right hand. 

Early in the season if bothered by the 
small striped beetle, we dust the plants with 
fresh slaked lime by putting a small quan- 
tity in a loosely woven burlap sack and 
shaking it over the hills. If bothered later 
by the melon louse I saturate the affected 
hills with kerosene and then spread straw 
over them and burn all the lice. The vines 
must not be pulled, as the lice will drop off 
on other vines and then continue to spread. 
In order to be able to destroy these at once 
when they appear, it is quite necessary to 
look after all of the field at least twice 
a week.—[See Page 560 for picture of typi- 
cal Rocky Ford canteloupe. 


Treatruent of Seed Potatoes for Scab. 
Cc. H. M’CORMICK, GALLIA COUNTY, 0. 


I use a tight barrel with about 6 inches 
Sawed off the closed end. We have a good 
close-fitting spigot to fit the opening. 
Dissolve the corrosive sublimate in a gallon 
or two of hot water. Place the barrel on 
a table or box, leaving the spigot clear. 
Pour in the poison, add a few gallons of 
water, stir well. Put in about 1% bushels 
potatoes, add water to cover. After stand- 


ing 60 to 90 minutes, we believe the former 
just as good as the latter, we place a tub 
or some vessel sufficient to hold the solu- 
tion under the barrel, draw out spigot and 
let drain a few minutes, dump out pota- 
toes, refill, add the solution as_ before. 
Three ounces of corrosive sublimate han- 
dled as above will be sufficient for 25 or 30 
bushels, and one man can easily handle 
the potatoes. 

I use fresh stable manure on _ potato 
ground annually. Before the use of this 
treatment, some years our potatoes were 
so scabby that many were unfit for use. 
Now we grow smooth potatoes on ground 
that has grown potatoes for several years 
and a part of which has been planted in 
potatoes for 50 years. Our ground is cleared 
of all tops and weeds at digging time and 
sown to rye, which is usually turned under 
in March. 


sae laeeiliatiiaiaiiiipantas 

The Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle, 
Lonicera sempervirens, is a well known 
climbing or twining vine and deserves bet- 
ter treatment than is usually given it. As 
ordinarily grown, without pruning or train- 
ing, it is likely to become disagreeably 
bare below and by the dying of old 
branches to become unattractive through- 
out. For perfection of form and bloom it 
needs attention in the way of an annual 
removal of overtaxed wood and the en- 
couragement of young shoots. It may be 
grown very effectively as a standard, first 
supporting it with a stake and shortening 
in during the period of growth the shoots 
that tend to grow beyond proper limits. 
This treatment induces the formation of a 
stout trunk, that after a while becomes 
self-supporting, and a head of flowering 
branches that will give brilliant bloom 
throughout the entire summer, 


A BATTLE OF INTEREST TO TOBACCO GROWERS 


The American tobacco company controis the trade of the United States and has 


reached out to gobble up that of Great Britain. 
leaf have combined and a battle royal is now on, 
has established a representative in the south to superintend buying, as 


English manufacturers of heavy 
The Imperial (English) company 
the Eng- 


lish trust concern will buy direct from growers to “reduce cost of production.” Growers 
will all be found in the “orehestra circle’ watching the fight of the two giants and 


enjoying it while it lasts. 











Young Trees Helped with Fertilizers. 





An astonishing quantity of fertilizer is 
used by nurserymen, who find it impossible 
to get a good-sized tree without liberal 
feeding. Both manures and high-grade fer- 
tilizers are used freely, the latter gener- 
ally at the rate of at least 1000 pounds per 
acre. Young peach trees are especially ex- 
hausting to the land, which perhaps is not 
strange, since from 48,000 to 50,000 are 
grown per acre. One large Maryland con- 
cern expends $6000 annually in this way. 
A well-known nurseryman fits his peach 
land as follows: A very heavy crop of cow- 
peas is plowed down in the fall, the land is 
harrowed and furrowed in rows 3% feet 
apart. In these furrows 1000 pounds of 
commercial fertilizer per acre is applied 
with a drill. This fertilizer analyzes am- 
monia 3%, Phosphoric acid 8% and potash 
6%. After mixing it well with the soil, the 
peach pits are planted at the rate of 35 
bushels per acre. 

The next year no fertilizer is used, but 
the following year, when. the trees begin 
to grow from the bud, one ton per acre of 
the same fertilizer is applied as a top- 
dressing in the spring. If the trees do not 


grow off as they should, another liberal 
application is made in the summer. Even 
with this heavy fertilizing, the land is 


greatly exhausted and the bad effects are 
seen for several years. June budded trees 
also are heavily forced to make the desired 
large sized trees. Some nurserymen claim 
that the best trees are grown on liberally 
fertilized sandy land, that a much larger 


root growth is obtained than in heavier 
soil; others believe that a soil containing 


a good percentage of water is more desira- 
ble. The truth seems to be that satisfac- 
tory trees can be grown on almost any land 
that is intelligently managed and fertilized. 





Pruning Raspberries Effectively. 





In reply to inquiry from D. D. Cressman, 
Bucks county, Pa, as a rule it is best to 
cut back the canes of young raspberries 
early in the spring so as to make _ the 
branches as nearly self-supporting as pos- 
sible. The young shoots should be nipped 
back when they have reached desired hight, 
not allowing them to get 2 to 3 feet long. 
If pinched low, the plants will soon throw 
out strong, vigorous branches and make a 
well-balanced, self-supporting bush. If al- 
lowed to grow higher and then cut back, 
only weak buds are left and the result is 
they do not develop so rapidly. Only three 
or four of the upper branches start at all, 
producing a topheavy and unsatisfactory 
plant. 

Sheep shears are convenient for summer 
pruning. One clipping is usually sufficient, 
although it is necessary at.times to go 
over a patch two or three times, as the 
shoots do not always reach the desired 
hight at the same time. Canes 18 to 24 
inches are about the right hight. Usually 
five or six young canes to a hill should be 
left to develop. Good results have been 
gotten where only two or three canes have 
been left. As soon as the fruit has been 
gathered, cut out the old canes and burn 
them. This gives a good opportunity for 
thorough cultivation.and cleaning out the 
patch. It is not desirable to leave the old 
canes,-as they afford no protection for the 
younger growth. There is always a tend- 
ency to leave too much wood and allow 
the plants to overbear the first year after 
setting. They are but partially developed 
at that time and should produce a light 





crop. The canes are usually long and 
straggling and need severe cutting. 
Beautiful Shade Tree—We planted 


Weir’s cut-leaf maple near the entrance to 
our kitchen five years ago. It is now 26 
feet high and has a circumference of 2 


feet. It is a semi-weeping tree, clean and 
bright, altogether a magnificent shade tree. 
I like it better than any of the maples. It 
is a rapid grower with beautiful foliage 
Its interest increases 


and drooping form. 





ORCHARD 











at its different stages of development, even 
during the winter inspiring one with admi- 


ration. It reaches maturity in 12 to 15 
years. Like the catalpa it needs little if 
any pruning and no eilutivacing.—[T. J. 


Dwyer, Orange county, N Y. 

Improvised Garden Roller—The impor- 
tance of firming the soil after planting seed 
is emphasized in the 
works of Henderson 
and other authorities. 
Rolling holds the sur- 
face moisture, breaks 
lumps and presses the 
soil close about’ the 
seed. The difference be- 
tween a thin, broken 
row and a thick, even 
one is often due to roll- 
ing. A good hand roller 
: can be made from a 
strong keg with a steel’ rod through the 
middle as indicated in the drawing. At- 
tach a stout handle from an old push-cart 
or make one as shown. A stone weight is 
used inside.—[G. B. F. 











BARREL ROLLER, 





Fruit Growers and Nurserymen—I am 
in receipt of book, Fumigation Methods, 
which I have carefully examined and as- 
sure you I find much to commend and lit- 
tle to criticise in the work. I think it cov- 
ers the ground thoroughly and in a very 
plain and practical manner. It should 
certainly be accorded a large sale among 
orchardists and nurserymen.—[R. P. Cun- 
diff, Horticultural Commissioner, Riverside 
County, Cal. 





Death to Weevils—Carbon bisulphide 
settled the weevil family in our mill. It 
was so full of them we thought we would 
have to abandon it for a time. Bisulphide 
cleaned them out and saved us.—{A. Wil- 
helm, Ohio. 





Uneven Channels in irrigation ditches re- 
tard the flow of water seriously, as do also 
water plants if allowed to grow. 


Y: EMPIRE 
wrath 


PERFECT F ABITATORS, No 
No leather nor ru ‘All po es sae m4 
Pumps. Valuable book of instructions free. * 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 10 Market St., Loekport, N.Y. 
















Agents and Dealers 


wanted to sell Mfoniey’s 4 and 5 Gallon 
Compressed ir Sprayers Large 
Orchard Sprayers, Spraying Solu- 
tions and Breeders Supplies. 
We can keep youbusy the year 
- Large 1902 catalog 

and terms free. 


RIPPLEY HDW. ©0., 
Box 236, Grafton, il, 




















IT’S NO DREAM 


A this selling apples at®7abbl, Itis 
the actual result of careful spray- 
ing of trees with the wonderful 
HARDIE SPRAY PUMPS 
They are suited to every condition andall 
fruits. Strong, durable and last indefinite- 
ly. Endorsed by best frait growera Send 
or free Catalog and Spraying Formulas. 
THE HARDIE SPRAY PUMP MFG. COS 
76 Larned St., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 

















me SAVE YOUR FRUIT 


from destruction by insects 
and disease! You can doit 
by using a 


BRASVALY 
SPRAY PUMP 


Made entirely of brass. Takes the place of 
Barrel Pump at twice’the cost. Very simple in 
construction, but it does the work. Throws 
good spray 35 feet—very fine spray 25 feet. 

Absolutely Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Price, $5.00. Sent C. O. D. on approval, express 
os Try it two days and if you don’tlike 
t return to express agent and get your mee: 
Catalogue and Spraying Instructions FRE 


MARYSVILLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
25 S. Main S8t., Marysville, Ohio. 


The secret of its power 
is in the ball valve. 
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ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILL, 








A Spraying Solution 
made by dissolving in cold water 


BLACK SOLUBLE 
INSECTICIDE SOAP 


the proportion of soap varying to suit the case, 
will effectively rid your trees, shrubs or flowers 
of any insects with which they may be infected, 
and quickly restore them to;their normal healthy 
condition. Itis easily prepared, pleasant to use, 
and the only known insecticide which will actual- 
ly destroy every insect pest, even the San Jose 
louse. If yourseedsman does not sell it, send to 


Vv. CASAZZA & BRO., 











190-192 Prince St., - - New York. 
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FUMA CARBON BISULPHIDE” ate Going. 
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FOR SPRAYING 


is the best insecticide known for potato bugs and all leaf 
eating insects, because it kills quickly, and unlike Paris 
Green, there is absolutely no danger of burning or 
scorching theleaves. It adheres to the foliage for a 
long time, thus doing away with repeated resprayings. It 
is highly sonoma ed by all the leading entomologists. 
DE ONLY BY THE 
Merrimac Chemical Co., 75-77 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





Giant Flowering Caladium 


Grandest folia; is, Blant yet introduced. 
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JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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FARM ANIMALS 


A PERFECT ROCKY FORD CANTALOUPE.—Sce Page 558 


The Value of Balanced Rations. 


The economy in feeding milch cows a 
properly balanced ration instead of a poor 
one was recently shown by Prof C. B. Lane 
of New Jersey at an institute at the Massa- 
chusetts agricultural college. To two cows 
for 60 days were fed the following daily 
ration: 30 pounds silage, five pounds mixed 
hay, four pounds wheat bran, four pounds 
dried grains and two pounds linseed meal, 
containing 20.91 pounds dry matter, 2.34 
pounds digestible protein, .76 pound fat 
and 10.56 pounds carbohydrates, with a nu- 
tritive ratio of 1 to 5.3. 

Two cows for a similar period were fed 
this pcor ration: 12 pounds corn stalks, 
eight pounds mixed hay. and four pounds 
corn meal, containing 20.95 pounds dry 
matter, one pound protein, .33 pound fat 
and 12.7 pounds carbohydrates with @ nu- 
tritive ratio of 1 to 13.5. The good ration 
gave a yield of 2701.7 pounds milk and 
131.04 pounds butter, while the poor ration 
produced 2014.2 pounds milk and 94.33 
pounds butter. At this rate, 20 well-fed 
cows would produce as much as 30 cows 
poorly fed. At 3 cents per quart for 
milk, this would make a difference of $27 
per cow per year. 


When to Turn Calves to Grass. 


Cc. H. DOLE, MAINE. 


We cannot afford to keep the calf on the 
cow, as that is too expensive, so we must 
use sOme more economical method. The 
common practice in this vicinity is to raise 
them on skimmilk. In some cases a feeder 
is used, but in most instances they are 
taught to drink. 

My method is to take the calf away from 
the cow soon after dropped. I milk the cow 
and feed the milk to the calf in this way. 
I put my finger in the calf’s mouth, and 
work it’s nose into the pail, and after it 
gets to eating well, take my finger away. 
After a few trials the calf will drink all 
right. I give it the milk of the cow for a 
few days until it is good to use, and then 
change to skimmilk, warming the milk to 
the temperature of the milk as drawn from 
the cow. 

The skimmilk should be sweet. After the 
calf is two or three weeks old I let it have 
a little good, fine hay to nibble, and when 
it is four or five weeks old, I set a dish 
of ground oats or shorts where the ¢alf can 
get it and it soon learns to eat and will 
‘thrive and grow. I do not turn to grass 
}until the calf is five or six months old. 

Calves raised in this way -will make just 
jas good cows and will be worth just as 
‘much as those raised on whole milk, and 


will not cost nearly as much. If the calf 
is mtended for beef, I. should feed a more 
fattening feed after it was four or five 
months old, 


Care of Sow and Litter. 


Cc. B. BARRETT, KANSAS, 


I prefer to isolate the sow early in order 
to remove exciting influences. Although 
it is usual to confine her to a close pen, 
she should have a larger lot to graze and 
exercise in. She is partial to seclusion and 
her shelter should be remote from other 
hog quarters. In summer the quantity of 
succulent food is unlimited, but this should 
also be provided in winter. Roots are the 
best substitute for green pasture. I have 
ever found, that sows given a liberal sup- 
ply of these have always farrowed with 
good success and afforded all the nourish- 
ment the young pigs needed on our place. 

We feed but little corn during the first 
few weeks after farrowing, and for a month 
or so before. A slop made of shorts, a lit- 
tle oil meal or soy bean meal, and milk 
with a small quantity of salt added may 
be substituted for corn entirely, with splen- 
did results. This prevents the sow becom- 
ing too fat, gives her more life and desire 
for exercise, and when the pigs are large 
enough to try to eat, it furnishes additional 
nourishment and gives them a good thrifty 
start. Keep plenty of water before them; 
they drink often and much. 

Previous to time of farrowing, throw in 
plenty of straw. The sow will need no fur- 
ther assistance in preparing her bed. Af- 
ter the pigs come, do not molest her for 
24 hours. Feed lightly the first week, and 
mostly green food and slops. With the use 
of succulent food and oil meal no drugs 
will be necessary. Keep the pigs in good 
growing condition, but not too fat, and 
they will soon turn into money for the 
owner. The secret of successful hog rais- 
ing is to keep up a continuous growth until 
maturity and then with all possible haste 
prepare them for market. 

Potatoes and Beets for Swine—For the 
benefit of M. C. Chamber of Pennsylvania 
and others, will say that I have fed po- 
tatoes and sugar beets, well boiled and 
mixed with feed, to pigs of all sizes, with 
good results. I use a large iron kettle, in 
which is put about four bushels potatoes 
and a barrel water. I heat it with steam, 
using a %-inch pipe from mill boiler. I 
boiled them soft and then mixed two or 
three bushels of feed in to thicken it. I boil 
a mess twice a week to give them a variety 
of feed.—[C. D. Hillerman, Schuyler Coun- 
ty, N Y. 


Peculiar 
To Itself 


In what it is and what it does—contain- 
ing the best blood-purifying, alterative 
and tonic substances and effecting the 
most radical and permanent cures of all 
humors and all eruptions, relieving weak, 
tired, and building up 
the whole system—is true only of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


No other medicine acts like it; no other 
sub- 


languid feelings, 


medicine has. done so much real, 
stantial good, no other medicine has re- 
stored health and strength at so little cost. 


“I was troubled with scrofula and came 
near losing my eyesight. For four months 
I could not see to do anything. After tak- 
ing two bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I 
could see to walk, and when I had taken 
eight bottles I could see as well as ever.” 
Susie A, HAIRsTON, Withers, N. C. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 





Thousands of Calves Die 
Every Year from Scours 


RMOUR’S BLOOD MEAL 


almost 
POSITIVE C CURE for Sceurs 








Not only that, but it’s a great food 
and tonic for them, and for horses 
and cattle as well. 87 per cent pro- 
tein. The most concentrated food 


known. if your dealer does not keep it, 
write, giving us his name. Send for copy THE 
FeEDING OF FaRM ANIMALS. 


THE ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, Chicago, Ill. 





can keep his horses free from 

all forms of Lameness, curbs, 
% splints.contracted co: 

ont nee Oo by 

promptly 


Tuttle’ « Blixir. 


Used internally it cures Colic,Distemper, Founder, Pneu- 

monia,etc. Used and endorsed by Adams ress Co. 

Dn S, A. Tuttle.—Dear Sir:—I have used your Elixir on one of 

the worst spavins that I ever saw on a horse, and it entirely cured 

the lameness. Ialso used it for rheumatism in my fomfty , with just 

as so: = -— will ee aes md it to anyore in 
GOVE, Waits River, Vt. 


PTUFTE, $ 's FAM Y ELIXIR cures shguination, spreine 
bs Votertuasy mce,”’ REE. 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 5? Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine buat Tuttle’s. 
Avoid all blisters; eethapediipebipteempecnayectatst any. 





SPRING BALANCE 


ADJUSTABLE DIAL HAND 


raduated to register 30 lbs. and 60 Ibs. in 
tenths. A reliable accurate 
scale, enabling dairymen to 
know just what quantity of 
‘i milk produced byeach cow. | rar 
Bend + illustrated catalog 
of dairymen’s supplies. 


DAIBYHES’S SUPPLY 00., Dept. F, Phils., Pa, . 











—— NO SPAVINS = 


The worst possible spavin can be cured in 
45 minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and Splints 
ust as quick. Not painful and never has 
ailed, etailed information about 
new method sent free to horse owners. 
Writetoday. Askfor pamphlet No, §2 
Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. | 
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Treating Recent Dairy Problems. 





Some questions which have made them- 
selves prominent of late in the dairy indus- 
try were discussed by Maj H. E. Alvord, 
chief of the national dairy bureau, at a 
March institute at the Massachusetts agri- 
cultural college. He said that the waste or 
by-products of butter making contsitute an 


enormous amount and that in creamery 
management. much of the success of the 
creamery depends on the economical use 


of the by-products. In the west, more than 
in the east, patrons do not generally value 
skimmilk sufficiently and will take almost 
any offer for it rather than to take it home. 
This applies particularly to creameries 
where the whole milk is drawn to~-be sep- 


arated. There is quite a market for skim- 
milk in the arts. It is dried and used in 
making a low grade glue for paper sizing, 


wood filling, oilcloth and as the base of 
some paints. For this purpose, producers 
get only about 10 cents per 100 pounds for 
their skimmilk. It is also used for mak- 
ing calf foods and in a dry state for mak- 
ing human food. In this form, it is bought 
‘and used largely by bakers, and for this 
purpose, brings consumers from 15 to 20 
cents per 100 pounds. 

An owner of cows should be able to get 
over 20 cents per 100 pounds for his skim- 
milk at .home. Our experiment stations 
have shown that for feeding young and 
growing stock one can get more than 20 
cents per 100 pounds for it when it is rated 
with other foods. At present feed prices, it 
should be worth from 25 to 30 cents. I would 
urge the greater use of it in its natural 
form for human food. It ought to be worth 
half as much as 4% milk. For household 
purposes, one can get out of it more than 
half the value of whole milk. For best 
and most economical results, it must be 
used fresh and sweet. It never should leave 
the farm and I am and always have been 
opposed to hauling whole milk to the fac- 
tory and then skimmilk back again. Itisa 
distinct advance in factary management to 
have an extension of farm separators, The 
cream gathering plan is coming to the 
front again, either with the use of farm 
separators or many conveniently located 
skimming stations. 

Quality in butter to assist in marketing 
it is the only weapon we have to safely, 
satisfactorily and successfully compete with 
butter substitutes. First quality butter 
is a safer reliance than legislation. If the 

‘ proposed oleo measure, now before congress, 
becomes a law, we may expect that the 
enforcement of it will. practically drive col- 
ored oleo out of the market, but the uncol- 
ored oleo will be sold and used for what 
it is. It can be sold for half or two-thirds 
the price of good butter, as is now done 
abroad, and if this is done two or three 
times as much as is made now will be sold 
within five years. The only way to coun- 
teract this is to make a better quality of 
butter. 

Pasteurization is now the fad. In Den- 
mark, over 90% of the butter is made from 
pasteurized cream and some western cream- 
eries are using it. Pasteurization was adopt- 
ed and advocated in Denmark, not for the 
improvement of the quality of butter, but 
on. the ground of public health, because of 
the prevalence of tuberculosis in cattle, 
Through the admixture of skimmilk at the 
separator stations, germs of tuberculosis 
were being distributed from infected to 
healthy herds, and it. was ta avoid this 
that a law was passed requiring the steri- 
lization of the skimmilk. It was found more 
economical to pasteurize the whole milk 
before it is separated. This destroyed the 
bacteria which ripens the cream, so that it 
was necessary to introduce artificial cul- 
tures or starters. 

Previously, there were many kinds of 
flavors, but the effect of the use of artificial 
starters was to bring about a greater de- 
gree of uniformity. In this, the Danish 


butter differs from that of the United 
States, 


as it is very uniform in quality 
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TRAINED NURSE CURED 
BY SWAMP-ROOT. 





USED BY HOSPITALS—PRESCRIBED BY DOCTORS. 





To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder Remedy, 
will do for YOU, Every Reader of American Agriculturist May Have a 


Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail, 


Miss Alice Brown, the well-known trained 
nurse, is in a position to speak with knowl- 
edge. She was formerly with the St. Leuis 
Baptist Hospital and has had many trying 
experiences in her arduous vocation. She 
adds her valuable testimony to the thou- 
sands already received by Swamp-Root. 
She said in a signed interview with a 
reporter of the St. Louis Star: 





MISS ALICE BROWN. 


“Although a woman in my position can recgive plenty 
of prescriptions from physicians without co it was 
upon the advice of a well known West End doctor that 





I began to take Swamp-Root. No, I will not tell y 

his name, for he might not like it. But all the caine. 
I took it.when I was run down from night work in the 
sick room, I was thin rT eyed and tired even when 
lL rose from my sleep. Crane Sect gave me a relish for 
my food and cleared. my from its “ t im- 
purities. Of course I do not praise Swam t as a 
cure for all troubles, but it is splendid for. the kidneys, 
stomach and bowels and relieves female disorders when 
all other remedies have failed to give rele I know 


of many cases im the hospital cured by § wonder: 
ful remedy.” 
. 
i ee 
4 


1519 Semple Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are _ re- 
sponsible for more sickness and suffering 
than any other disease, therefore, when 
through neglect or other causes, kidney 
trouble is permitted to continue, fatal re- 
sults are sure to follow. 

We often see a relative, a friend, or an 
acquaintance apparently well, but in a few 
days we may be grieved to learn of their 
severe illness or sudden death, caused by 
that fatal type of kidney trouble—Bright’s 
Disease. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of the 
great kidney and bladder remedy, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful cures 
of the most distressing cases. Hospitals 
use it with wonderful success in both slight 
and severe cases. Doctors recommend it 
to their patients and use it in their own 
families, because they recognize in Swamp- 
Root the greatest and most successful rem- 
edy. A trial will convince anyone—and you 
may have a sample bottle free, by mail. 


SPECIAL NOTE—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or bladder trou- 
ble, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send at once to Dr. Kilmer & 


Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 


who will gladly send you by mail, 


immediateiy, without cost 


to you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a book telling all about Swamp-Root and 
containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from 


men and women cured. In writing to Dr. 


Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 


N. Y., be sure 


to say that you read this generous offer in the American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that Swansp-Root is what you need, you can pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 


Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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f Every dairyman and farmer 
looking for the closest skimmer 
may try a National Hand Separator 
for ten days, in his own dairy, free. 
Skim all your milk with it a third 
ofa month and let its merits deter- 
mine your disposition ofit. The 


NATIONAL 
#\Hand Separator 


is perfectin mechanical construc- 
tion, absolutely correct in prin- 
ciple; skims closest, runs easiest, 


+3) 


produces better cream, Itis 

easiest to clean ; gives perfect sat- 
isfaction every way. Write for 
full particulars, 


National Dairy Machine Co. 
Newark, N. J. 








Retention of pla- 
centa and failpre to 
breed. Kellogg’s Con- 
dition Powder isa positive cure for these diseases. Write 
for circular; address H. W. Keliogg Co., St. Paul, Minn. 








The Young Milk Aerator 
and COOLER. 


is the Best, Cheapest and easiest to 
clean of any machine on the market. 
This device purifies and cools the milk; 
removes all odors and animal gases; 
saves time and the labor of stirring 
| milk: adds 20 hours to the keeping 
= qualities. Circulars Free. 


W. H. YOUNG, Box 135, Aurora, Illinois. 


NO HUMBUG > Perregy pools 
anomie. Makes 48 different 

pan ey ye Ah Extracts 

mat Beneeat iccn anda oa age as 1 


“me Newton’s ee Cough, Distemper 
> and Indigestion Cure. A veteri- 
w nary specific for Wind, Throatand 


oi Stomach Troubles. a = 
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mends. $1 per 

mail or x: 2 

NEWTON ORSE REMEDY CO. 
(21) Teledo, Obie. 


cdaaliiinamsiaiel 


Quinn s Ointment Free 


Cures Curbs, Splints, Spavins, Windpuffs, Bunches. Blem- 
es. Horses orcattle. Sample FREE. 
W. B, EDDY & “0.. 72 High Street, Whitehall, N. Y. 
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iT oere Colo, Stories; Western Opportunities, 
FREE for & P.O. '10 people seeking new homes, 
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but is lacking in flavor, or has a low flavor 
and would not sell for first class creamery 
butter in New York or Boston markets. 
Our butter is much higher in flavor, but 
more varied in character. The necessity has 
not arisen in the United States for the adop- 
tion of pasteurization. 

In regard to the export experiments in 
butter conducted by the department of ag- 
riculture for several years, we engaged 
from four creameries 1000 pounds butter 
each a week and sent this to Manchester 
and London. The results have been satis- 
factory. Half the milk from which this 
butter was made was pasteurized and an 
artificial starter used to ripen it. The other 
half was made in the natural manner. Pri- 
vate marks were put on the tubs to know 
which was pasteurized and which not, and 
it was then sent to the best butter dealers 
abroad for sale. They did not know which 
was the pasteurized butter. When their re- 
ports Were made, we checked them up and 
founad™’that sometimes the pasteurized butter 
was ahead and sometimes behind. At the 
end of the year, the returns were a little 
in favor of natural butter. 

Our most popular butter judges have gone 
wild on flavor and forgotten that there is 
such a thing as body in butter. At a recent 
northwestern butter convention, the gold 
medal was given to a tub of butter which 
48 hours later was not fit to eat. The but- 
ter maker knew when he made it that it 
would not keep. Many butter makers are 
adepts in the art of keying up their butter 
so that it will have a high, flashy flavor 
at a certain time. They do this in order 
to win prizes, not caring whether or not 
the butter will keep. I would urge mod- 
eration in flavor and the butter makers 
strive for a persistent, unvarying flavor. 
We used to have this at its best in New 
England dairy butter packed in May and 
June. Butter makers should pay more 
attention to body, grain and mechanical 
condition. It is the body of butter that 
determines primarily the keeping quality. 
Only a small per centgof butter is consumed 
within a fortnight after it is made. 
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Feeding Incubator Chicks. 


It is not so much what the food is as how 
the food is supplied, providing there are 
plenty of starchy, albuminous and green 
matters, are the conclusions reached by 
Dr Cooper Curtice of the Rhode Island 
experiment station in raising incubator 
chicks. In the 14th annual report of this 
station he says that in nature small seeds, 
insects and grass furnish food for chicks. 
These are abundant in the spring and sum- 
mer months and it is at this time that the 
ehicks thrive. To secure the best results 
foods simulating both the composition and 
mechanical character of these should be 
supplied. For green stuff to be easily as- 
similable, some plant should be supplied 
which may also be easily broken. We have 
found hanging a head of lettuce in the 
brooder by a string to exactly furnish the 
desired want and be greedily, even crazily, 
eaten by the chickens. Millet seeds, broken 
rice, rolled oats, and other things of this 
character were greedily ‘eaten and well 
digested. 

For meat for the youngest chickens, we 
have given the sterile eggs boiled hard and 
ground through a sausage machine. While 
it is preferable, if one has time, to chop 
the egg fine and mix it with bran, or even 
feed it a little at a time to the chickens, 
we found it satisfactory to mix it with the 
bran until it was crumbly and feed it in 
bulk; a sufficient quantity being given for 
the number of chickens in the brooder. 
Mixing the eggs with cracker did not suc- 
ceed with us as well for very young chicks, 
although it is fed by others apparently 
without harm. As the chickens grew older 
meat scraps were substituted. These were 
usually sifted, added to the grain ration, 
and strewn upon the floor of the brooder. 
Boiled liver and animal meal was also used, 
but there was very little difference in the 





gain of the different chickens when fed 
upon the animal meal, meat scraps, or egg. 

One mixture.of seeds was made as fol- 
lows: For chicks from one day to six weeks 
old, mix four parts cracked oats, one of 
fine cracked wheat, two of rolled: oats, one- 
half of millet seed, one-half of broken 
rice, and two of fine scraps. For the first 
two weeks we have added one pint of millet 
seed, leaving out scraps during the first 
week. Boiled eggs, three for each 50 chicks 
have also. been fed. After six weeks, and 
up to ten weeks, feed the following mix- 
ture: Four parts’ cracked corn, two of fine 
cracked corn, one of rolled oats, one-half 
of millet, one-half of broken rice, one of 
grit, and two of scraps. 

For chicks kept in the colony system 
give for grain three parts wheat and four 
of cracked corn. Also give the following 
mash three times per week and daily after 
ten weeks: One part ground corn, one of 
ground oats, and one of brown shorts. To 
feed the meat scraps we made the’ seed- 
feed into a mash with boiling water, mixed 
the scraps with it and covered the mass 
until it was well steamed. This mash 
seems to hasten the growth of the chicks. 
While it seemed necessary to feed the 
youngest chicks rather oftener, those ten 
days old were fed mash in the morning, 
green food at noon, and dry seeds at night, 
allowing them to fill their crops. When fed 
oftener they seemed to get satiated and 
had no desire to eat. 

For the first day or two after the chick 
has emerged, little food seems to be neces- 
sary and little is offered by us. We, how- 
ever, place the young chick directly on 
either sand filled with rather coarse grit, 
or procure grit of the proper size and allow 
it to eat what it will. That which is bright 
and attractive to the chick’s eye, like 
quartz grains, seems to be best. Very 
black grit does not seem to be eaten when 
any of the brighter sorts are near at hand. 


Profit in Big Eggs—I. K. Felch says he 
ean get 10 cents per dozen more for his 
Light Brahma eggs than for eggselaid by 
Leghorns or other small breeds. His-Brah- 
mas average 150 eggs per year-and lay a 
large proportion of these during the late 
fall and winter months, *when prices are 
highest. Although Leghorns will lay*more 
eggs in a year, they produce the majority 
during spring and summer when eggs sell 
at a low price. He says that a Wyandot 
must lay about 213 eggs and a Plymouth 
Rock about 178 eggs to equal in weight 150 
eggs of the Brahma, therefore, taking 
weight into consideration, the Brahma is 
as prolific as any breed. As dark-colored 
eggs are at a premium in New England 
markets, the Brahmas and other breeds 
which lay eggs with dark shells are espe- 
cially valuable. 


Turkeys Need Range—Where one has 
sufficient range there is no feathered fowl 
more profitable than the Bronze _ turkey. 
They are however, great wanderers and 
sometimes cause much annoyance by stray- 
ing off and not coming back. In raising 
turkeys much care must be taken with the 
young until they are three months old. 
After this they will take care of themselves 
if they have suitable range, but should be 
fed twice a day to call them home at night, 











Farmers’ 
Handy Wagon 


With prow A Tire Steel 


Saves labor. Wide tires, avoid 
ts. Will» pead eo two-ho: 

sh Steel W t 

width of ire yg logue free. 


Any size wheel, an 
anutacturing Co. Quincy, Hil. 


Address Empire 





SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


Sharples Tubular’ 


FARM 
Cream Separators. 


If no agent will bring you a Sharples 
Separator, we will loan you one for 
trial free of cost. Though hundreds 
of our latest have gone on trial, not 
one has been returned. Thé truth is, 
they give more butter than any Other 
separator, enough to pay big interest 
on the whole first cost, and they turn 
much easier (former capacity doubled 
with less driving power) and are en- 
tirely simple, safe and durable. 

Separator improve- 
ments come fast 
here. These new ma- 
chines are far ahead 
of anything else 
known. We have 
been making super- 
ior separators for 19 
years (longest in 
America) and are 

roud of them, but 
hese new “Tubu- 
** discount any 
thing either our 
selves or anyone has 
ever made, 

Other agents will try 
and draw comparisons 
between their new ma- 
chines and our old ones, 


but don’t let them. Have atrial of a “Tub. 
ular” Dairy Separator, they are double the 
money’s worth. Free book ‘Businesg 
Dairying” and catalogue No. 100, 
Sharples Co., P. M. Sharples, 
Chicago, Ills. West Chester, Pa. 





FISTULA AND POLL EVIL 


Fleming’s Fistula and Po!l Evil Cure 
isa new, scientific & certain remedy. 
NO COST IF IT FAILS. 
Write today for important cireular No. 435 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 





mee. THE SURE HATCH 
7 i) Combined Hot-Water and Hot-Air 
| —— ‘ 


.sINCUBATOR «. 


The only combined machine on 


the market. Has the good fea- 
tures of both and the bad fea- 
tures of neither. Made of Cali- 
fornia red-wood and rolled copper. Sent on 
trial. Money back ifnot satisfied. Freight paid 
to any point in the U.S. Send for summer prices. Address nearest house. 
Sure Hatch Incubator Co. , Clay Center, Neb. or Columbus, 0. 








sed every where . 4 practical 5 Aanmy and 
rth Fo fanciers with unfailing success. lnsures 
perfect —— and promotes rapid growth. Price 
25 Ibs., $1. 50 Ibs. ns 00; 100 lbs., $8. 50. 
Fi ELT FOODS FOR FOWLS 
for — birds into highest show condition; for 
mess —— for x eeping we free 
from dine same + for Y. C. 
The Famous Fi Fiaelity 7 Foods are for sale - Pouitry 
Supply Dealers throughout the world and by t 
Pfneland Sole Mfrs., BoxF , Jamesbu: 





INCUBATORS == BROODERS 


BEST HOT WA WATER PIPE SYSTEM. 
Simple, durable, economical and safe. Hatch 
es stronger and morechickens from 100 eggs 
than any other. Prices reasonable. 96-page 
illustrated catalog of Incubators, Brooders, 
fancy poultry and poultry supplies free. 
«. Cc. SHOEMAKER, Lex 410, Freeport, iis, 


POULTRY 
$6,000 caratocte F FREE! 
as nor rices of fowls and 
Ducks and Chickens, "The bo Cis telisallt all, 

Grandi riteortann 15 best hen house plans, how to breed, 

. feed, cure disease, ete. Send 10c for postage and mailing, 
J. Re Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Box 70, Delavan, Wis, 


—. OUR PATRONS SAY 


50 chicks from 50 eggs often. 
arch EVERY {2090 10 EGG EY EV 








ign eg aes pret i, Bas on ar CO., =e 
No. 30 %. Springfield, Ohio, 


50 cal 





$5 CHAMPION BROODER. 


The most wonderful chicken raiser 
in the world. It works outdoors or 
SS=z7 indoors. 100 chick stenosis $5. Cat. 
free. J. A. BENN & BON 
ave N. ¥. 


Agricultural Books Send to ORANGE JUDD 
New York, for Complete Catalog. COMPANY, Chicage of 











Raising Fancy Poultry as a Business. 


A. V. M. 





A combination of spring ducks and fancy 
poultry is followed by the Hudson River 
poultry farm, which is located not far from 
Poughkeepsie, N Y. This farm comprises 
70 acres, is well watered with springs, and 
lies to the south. Eight thousand young 
ducks and 2500 White and Buff Wyandots 
are reared annually, besides filling a large 
egg trade. About 700 breeders are carried. 
The young ducks are mostly sold in New 
York, and the poultry is sold for breeders 
and exhibition purposes. 

The laying houses’ are located on the 
south side of a lane, at or near the foot of 
a high hill to the north, and are well 
protected in this way. The brooder house, 
which is 150 feet long by 90 feet wide, is 
a double house, especially built for ducks, 
and the hot water system is used and in the 
part used for chickens the individual brood- 
ers. The 60 odd yards for young stock are 
extremely well shaded with peach and plum 
trees, besides 500 other young peach trees 
growing on land which will be cut up in 
yards for young stock and colony houses 
the present stason. The farm will be run 
more into a large fancy chicken plant and 
will carry 1000*layers. The manager, Edgar 
Briggs, has lately adopted a most useful 
and worthy adjunct to the poultry busi- 
ness not generally met with in that line. 
He has a quantity of new and second-hand 
incubators and brooders of various makes 
and patterns in running order. The new 
ones are here sold at the makers’ prices. 
The second-hand machines, which are put 
in through repair, are sold in their running 
state at prices according to their merits. 





In Handling Eggs, a contrivance of the 
kind illustrated is useful. Eggs above or 
below a fair medium 
should be rejected 
for either market or 
for hatching. Small 
eggs are often in- 
fertile, while extra 
large eggs are nearly always useless for 
hatching. If sent to market, a few big eggs 
do not increase the value of the lot, but 
rather seem to dwarf the appearance of 
the other eggs. Eggs packed in one box 
should be of same size. The perforations 
in the boards should be made to fit eggs 
weighing seven to nine to the pound. To 
make the measuring holes, bore with an 
augur and enlarge and shape with a key- 
hole saw.—[G. B. F. 











SORTING BOARD. 


Raising Quail and Pheasants is being 
successfully done by F. J. Wilson, an Ohio 
breeder, who feeds the young chicks on 
ants and ant eggs until they are two weeks 
old. After two weeks, he feeds hard-boiled 
eggs made fine, a little clover chopped fine 
and occasionally a little curd, or curd daily 
instead of eggs. Quail can be raised in the 
same way with much less bother, for at a 
week old they can be let run with their 
Bantam mother and she will take the best 
of care of them and bring them in to roost 
every night. 

Beets for Poultry—If you keep hens, 
grow some sugar beets for them on any 
spare piece of ground. You will get twice 
the crop you would of potatoes and the 
fowls are very fond of them raw, also when 
cooked and mixed with bran. The Red 
Globe mangels is an excellent root for poul- 
try and gives an immense yield, but I pre- 
fer the sugar beet. They are next to cab- 
bage the best green food for fowls, and 
have the advantage of keeping much longer. 
[Edgar E. MacKinlay, Nova Scotia. 





Duck Raising in Australia—The intro- 
duction of cold storage accommodations on 
modern steamships has resulted in the 
shipment of large quantities of mutton, 
fruit and ducks from Australia to Eng- 
land. Duck farming is yet in its infancy, 
but bids fair to assume large proportions. 
The ducks begin laying in July, which is 





THE POULTRY YARD 


winter in Australia, and spring ducks are 
ready for the London market by Christmas. 
The birds for export are killed, dressed 
and placed in cold storage until ready for 
shipment. The food consists principally of 
oatmeal dust mixed with boiled livers, 
lights, etc, obtained from the big slaugh- 
ter houses. This is found very fattening. 
There is a ready sale for the duck manure 
to market gardeners. The principal breeds 
used are the Pekin, Aylesbury and Mus- 
covy. 





Egg Record of Pheasants—There is as 
much difference in the individual egg lay- 
ing record of pheasants as of poultry. A 
record kept last year by the Massachusetts 
fish and game commission of its nine pens, 
containing three pheasant hens each, gave 
the following results: 111, 96, 96, 35, 89, 59, 





[11] 563 


53, 75, 68. This suggests that breeders of 
any kind of birds would do well to keep a 
laying record of each pen at least and to 
discard the poorest individuals. ’ 





For Chicken Cholera—I dissolved 1% 
tablespoonfuls extract of logwood in warm 
water, then added this to one-half pail of 
water. Gave the fowls this with no other 
drink of any kind for two days. The third 
day I gave-both this and pure water, then 
pure water one day and the next day both 
again. That was all. We lost no more and 
the whole flock improved rapidly.—[L. 





Fertile Eggs Needful—I think it would 
be well to repeat in each issue of your 
journal that incubators positively will not 
hatch chicks from infertile eggs.—[T. N. J., 
Pennsylvania. 
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DO YOU WANT MORE yi 


GAINED 33; PER CENT. IN MILK. 


International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, ‘Minny 


NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA. 


GENTLEMEN: —It gives me pleasure to voluntarily -offer my testimonial in regara to mg ‘ 


experience in feeding “International Stock Food."’ 


I fed it to my cows all winter, and 


think that the milk yield was at least one-third greater than it otherwise would have been, and 


the cows are looking better than they ever_have: 
Respectfully yours, 


without “International Stock Food."’ 


I snould consider a cow’s rations incomplete 
T. O. STEWART: 
Breeder of A: J. C. C. Jerseys 





A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREE 


« FOR YOU AND EVERY BEADER OF THIS PAPER. “a 


k Comtaine 183 


pL pn hey ~ font ulenese Veen xe ype tas 
* 


Hogs and try. thet = rn — 
We will give yon @14. worth of INTERNE ATION: 


Poultry, ste I Engravers make the Ef 

endreds of Dollars. ” Svea and history of the Brondn of Hore, Gatley 

neh aes ay ene Senate 
resented 


not exactly as rep: 


: THIS BOCK TREE, Poo Sestage Seusedl, ten Write Us (Lotecr or Postal) and Answer 3 Questions: 
tst— Name this Paper. Sa¢—How much stock have yout Sréd—Did you ever use “INTEREATIONAL STOCK FOOD”*for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, holte, Calves, Lambe or Pigs? 
Answer the 8 Questions and @ Write Us At Once For Books i 





Largest Stock Food Factory in the World | 
ital Paid in. $1,060,000.00. 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD O0., 


Minneapolis, Mina. U. S. &. 























ICTOR: 
INCUBATORS 


. ~ The simplest, most durable, cheap- 
em est first-class hatcher. Money back 
— if not a ~ 7 oa. Circular 

© pay the 


free; 
freight. “GEO.  ERTELCO Guin 6 Tit. 
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s 200-Egg Incubator 
; for $12-80 


|Perfect in construction and 
1 . Hatches prere — 
vege. Write for catalogue to-day 

“GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, iit 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennay- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and 
Soutk, wherein it most largely circulates, 

Eatcred at postoffice as second-class mail matter, 


COPYRIGHT, 1902. 


Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year. 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance —_ 
er year. A year’s subscription free for a club of wo. 
ubseriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. pecimen copy free. 
FOREIGN SUBSCKIPLlIONS—To all foreign countries 

2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

KENEWALS—YThe date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan03 shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January 1, 1903; Fe to February 1, 1903, 
and so on, Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTL.. UANCES—Responsible subscribers will con. 
tinue fo! receive this journal until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages 
must i If you do not wish the journal continued 
for another year after your subscription has expired, 
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OUR GUARANTEE—We itively guarantee the _re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper, ‘This 

arantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 

t means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 

arantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 

rough any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 

burse him the full amount. Of course, complaint 
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matter can be adjusted while all the circumstances are 
fresh. We do not guarantee that one advertiser's goods 
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amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stam 
{but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $100, one-cent stamps _ preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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In many places farmers are again seed- 
ing oats in a very careless manner. A 
heavy coating of stalks is harrowed down, 
the oats put on and the gyound disked 
twice, then harrowed twice. If the soil 
is very mellow, enough loose soil can be 
obtained to cover the seed and give the 
oats a start. When everything is favorable 
fair crops will be harvested, but if a drouth 
comes these poorly prepared fields are the 
first to suffer. We have shown again and 
again that it more than pays to spend a 
little more time getting the ground ready 
for seeding. Farmers are slow to learn this 
but will be forced to it by and by. Better 
begin now. 

a 

The sugar trust is evidently going into 
domestic sugar production. Heretofore the 
American sugar refining company has con- 
‘fined its operations to refining at its refin- 
eries on the Atlantic seaboard raw sugar 
imported from foreign countries. It has 
been an active opponent of our domestic 
beet sugar industry. But now the trust is 
known to have acquired a controlling in- 
terest in the beet sugar factory at Lehi, 
Utah, it is reported to have taken over one 
or more existing or building factories in 
Colorado, and certainly has bought into sev- 
eral of the Michigan beet sugar factories. 
At the same time, it is an open secret that 
the trust has acquired large interests in 
Cuban plantations and mills. We interpret 
the situation thus: The trust sees that, even 
without any reduction in tariff on Cuban 
sugar, existing countervailing duties and 
the approaching abolition of foreign exvort 


EDITORIAL 


bounties, together with improvements in 
Cuba, make Cuba the cheapest source of. 
raw sugar for importation to the trust’s re- 
fineries on the Atlantic coast. This sugar, 
after being refined, supplies the whole east- 
ern section of the country. The trust con- 
trols refineries at San Francisco for hand- 
ling raw sugar from the Philippines and 
Hawaii, with which to supply Pacific coast 
consumption. Now by operating beet su- 
gar factories in Utah, Colorado and the 
central west, the trust evidently seeks a 
supply of sugar produced right on the spot 
with which to furnish consumers in the 
central west at less prices than if the trust 
undertook to transport cane sugar into this 
section. Possibly, also, the trust proposes 
to cut the price of sugar away down, so as 
to ruin all beet sugar factories at the north 
and west, and all cane sugar houses in 
Louisiana and Texas that are outside the 
trust, and thus force them to sell out to it 
at its own figure. It remains to be seen 
whether the trust’s advent into domestic 
sugar production will be good or bad for the 
industry. 


Taking advantage of the scarcity of seed 
corn, unscrupulous seedsmen are sending 
out any kind of stuff and charging high 
pricesfor it. A sampleof yellow corn from an 
Iowa firm was recently received by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. Out of 70 kernels, 
ten, or fully 14%, were rotten or broken. 
Most of the grains were small and if tested 
probably less than one-half of them would 
grow. Besides this, the sample contained 
two white grains, indicating lack of purity, 
several pieces of cob, a lot of chaff and 
many very light grains. It was scarcely 
suitable for anything more than chicken 
feed. Any seed house which will send out 
such stuff should be run out of the busi- 
ness. Dishonesty is a mild name for such 
practices. We repeat the warning we have 
so frequently given our readers. Buy seed 
of well established houses with a good rep- 
utation. Test the seed before using, no 
matter from whom purchased. At least 95% 


of the seed corn should germinate. 
SO 


Some well-meaning persons oppose the 
teaching of agriculture in the common 
schools on the ground that ‘teachers have 
not had the right kind of preparation. 
These will be interested in knowing that 
the Missouri teachers’ association believes 
in this innovation. At the recent annual 
meeting a resolution was adopted favoring 
the study of elementary agriculture in the 
lower schools. If the teachers are willing 
it is the matter of a very short time until 
their preparation will be ample. The ele- 
ments of agriculture are easily gotten hold 
of. Any common school teacher not will- 
ing to inform himself, with the literature 
available, ought to change his profession. 
The obstacles to the teaching of agricul- 
ture in the public schools are largely im- 
aginary and will disappear when the prob- 
lem is taken hold of in earnest. 


The live stock interests of the range 
country are not logical. They strenuously 
opposed oleo legislation, framed directly in 
the interests of common honesty and integ- 
rity of a farm product. They are now 
supporting a lobby at Washington in the 
interests of the Grosvenor’ shoddy _ bill, 
which seeks to make woolen fabrics mixed 
with shoddy or other adulterant bear a 
label telling of its composition. The shoe 
is now on the other foot. As for the oteo 
bill, it has not yet become a law, and 
owing to the various amendments in both 
houses, there is a possibility its supporters 
may fail to agree on a bill satisfactory to 
all, especially if sharp tricks are used to 
hinder its progress. Its friends in congress 
should get together speedily. 

American Agriculturist is constantly 
asked forthe names of reliable manufactur- 
ers, seedsmen, nurserymen, florists, and the 
like. While we are always willing to give 
our readers all the help possible, answering 
these inquiries frequently becomes burden- 
some and is wholly unnecessary from the 


fact that our advertising columns furnish a 
complete directory in this line. We are es- 
pecially careful not to admit unreliable ad- 
yvertisers and always look up their stand- 
ing. Consequently it can be taken for 
granted that any man whose card appears 
in our paper is strictly reliable. We sug- 
gest that our readers write direct to ad- 
vertisers, mentioning this journal, rather 
than to us, as they will always receive 
prompt and courteous attention. Read our 
guarantee. on first column. 

On account of the unseasonabie weather 
conditions in some southern states, farm 
work has been greatly retarded. Farmers 
are anxious about the cotton and corn 
crops and looking for something else to 
help them out. The great emergency crop 
for southern farmers is cowpeas. Why not 
get ready for them? 


rm 


The value of a spray depends largely on 
the man behind the nozzle. If properly. 
made and applied at the right time, spray 
mixtures will produce big dividends on 
money invested in pumps and chemicals, to 
say nothing of the larger quantity and su- 
perior quality of the product. 

a 

Farmers who have vineyards or even a 
few grape vines should bear in mind that 
rot can be prevented by spraying. Do the 
work early and thoroughly. 





Rural Telephone Experience. 


{From Page 554.] 

neat line, this allows another pair of wires 
to be put on underneath without the use of 
crossarms, The brackets cost a little less 
than 2 cents each. Two kinds of insula- 
tors are necessary—the single and double 
groove. The double groove ones are used, 
@ pair every mile, where the wires are 
crossed or transposed. The single groove 
is used on all the other poles. They cost 
nearly 3 cents each. 

Where the line curves or turns a corner, 
that pole must be guyed to prevent it 
from pulling over. A half-inch 5-foot rod 
with an eye on one end and threads on 
the other, placed perpendicularly through 
an 8-inch cedar block 4 feet long, makes 
a good guy. When this is buried 4 feet in 
the ground and about 10 feet from the bot- 
tom of the pole, only the eye is left above 
the ground. Then two ten-gage or 12-gage 
wires are run from the eye to the top of 
the pole and twisted taut. This arrange- 
ment makes a cheap, strong and durable 
guy. 

In stringing wire it is necessary to have 
a reel. Anyone handy with a saw and 
hammer can make one. In stretching up 
the wires it is an excellent plan to lay the 
wire on top of every alternate pole, so 
when it is pulled up it is clear of weeds, 
etc. They are then fastened to the insula- 
tors by a piece of wire about 10 inches long. 

In installing instruments it is only neces- 
sary to fasten the phone to the wall and run 
a pair of wires into the instrument, fasten- 
ing one wire to each of the outside bind- 
ing posts, found on top of the phone. The 
middle post is for the lightning or ground 
connection. Fasten one end of a wire to 
this post and after running the other out- 
side the building, sink it about 7 feet in 
the earth. 

Dry batteries are very satisfactory and 
are cheap. Wet ones are also very good. 

As high as 25 bridging phones may be 
worked successfully on a line if subscribers 
will listen only when their call rings. If 
they listen every time the bell rings, five 
are too many. 

In building a mutual line it is an excel- 
Jent plan to decide on how much shall be 
builded; subscribers pay equally for ma- 
terials and do the work themselves. This 
leaves the completed line out of debt and 
its success assured. If, however, a line of 
some length is being erected it will pay to 
employ an overseer who has had practical 
telephone work to do. 














NEW YORK. 


” Easton, Washington Co, April 15—Spring 
well advanced. Wood piles mostly worked 
up and a lot of manure out. Cows selling 
well at auction, some as high as $60. Horses 
high. William McGowan has bought the 
Henry Stevens farm. Free mail delivery is 
giving general satisfaction. The cheese 
factory will be run a year with Daniel 
Kent as maker. 

Java, Wyoming Co, April 14—Buyers 
have been busy trying to find potatoes at 65 
to 70c p bu. Some are repairing fences and 
getting out manure, and everyone seems 
anxious to improve the fine weather. Grass 
and wheat looking well, though small. Help 
too high to be profitable. Cows in good de- 
mand and horses wanted. Auctions have 
been quite numerous. About the usual 
number of tenant farmers changing -places. 
One local farmer recently sold to a single 
buyer 500 bus of potatoes, 500 bus of wheat 
and 1300 bus of beans, which he raised last 
year. Another man ten miles below raised 
1300 bus of beans last year and other large 
crops. 

Work for a Practical Farmer—In filling 
the vacancy on the board of control at the 
New York exper sta at Geneva, Gov Odell 
should name a man thoroughly familiar 
with exper sta work and one who has had 
large experience in a practical way on the 
farm Farmers are justified in protesting 
against the appointment of a newspaper 
subscription and advertising. agent of Al- 
bany on this board. Positions of this kind 
should always be filled by practical, up- 
to-date men thoroughly familiar with ev- 
ery phase of farm life. There are too many 
politicians on experiment station boards in 
other states now, and New York should be 
on her guard. Give us a plain, practical 
farmer. 

Perry, Wyoming Co, April 15—Farmers 
are pushing spring work. Grass begins to 
look green. Hired help is very scarce and 
high, $20 to 28 p month. Horses are high 
and seem. to be scarce. Cows are plentiful 
and cheap. Wheat is looking well. Feed 
is high. 2 


Duanesburg, 





Schenectady Co, April 14— 
Spring opened very warm and pleasant. 
Auction sales have been numerous and 
stock, etc, sold at fair prices. Fodder will 
be well cleaned up before grass. Good tim- 
othy hay about $12, oats 55 to 60c, butter 24 


to 26c. Feeds of all kinds lower in price. 
Grass seed higher than last year. Many 
farms are let on shares or rented, which 


causes much moving. 

Tribes Hill, Montgomery Co, April 15— 
The skimming station of the Clover Leaf 
creamery is now open for business. A rate 
of 90c will be paid this month. The com- 
pany also pays 10c p 100 in addition to 
their regular prices fqr milk testing 4.5 and 
over. The Getman cheese factory at this 
place will be operated as usual this sum- 
mer. The ground is drying off fast and 
many farmers are plowing. 

Leeds, Greene Co, April 14—A very early 
spring. Few have their potatoes planted. 
L. K. Vanvechten recently sold a wood lot 
of heavy timber. New milch cows selling 
at auctions at $30 to 40. Roads in quite 
bad shape on account of heavy rains early 


in March. Rye looking fairly well. Veal 
quite scarce. 

Bainbridge, Chenango Co, April 14— 
Many made maple syrup and sugar. Syrup 
has sold for 85c p gal, sugar 10c p lb. Hay 
is selling for $8 to 10 p ton, but few 


farmers have any to sell. Roads have been 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Good Times for. Farmers—There seems 
to be no reason why this country will not 
continue prosperous, and continued pros- 
perity in business and in the manufactur- 
ing industries will make a good demand 
for all products of the farm. Many farm- 
ers, therefore, are planning to plant an in- 
creased acreage. We would remind them 
that economy lies in making each crop 
yield a maximum crop, as the cost of the 
seed, cultivation and taxes are about the 
same for a small crop as for a large one. 
This leads to the question of what ferti- 
lizer to use. Among all the kinds offered 
for sale, the Bradley brands still stand high. 
They are uniform in quality and condition. 
They can be relied upon year after year, 
as profitable crop producers. 
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in bad condition, making it hard for milk- 
men or others who have teaming to do. 
Petitions are being sent in for rural free 
delivery routes. Much damage has been 
done to bridges and roads by high water. 


Ghent, Columbia Co, April 14—Farmers 
are busy hauling manure and getting ready 
to plow. There will be a larger acreage 
of corn planted than iast year. Some fields 
of rye have spots that are killed, but gen- 
erally the crop wintered fairly well. Clover 
seed sells at $6 p bu, rye straw 13 p ton 
pressed, hay 12. Milk brings %c under New 
York exchange price. 


North Nassau, April 14—Roads are get- 
ting better, but the deep ruts make un- 
Pleasant traveling. Farmers are busy with 
their wood piles. It has been a good sea- 
son for maple syrup, and nearly everyone 
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has to secure 
some. Eggs have dropped to 14 and lic p 
doz, butter 22 to 28c p lb, light pork 8c. The 
Nassau creamery .reopened April 1, under 
the co-operative plan, with Forest File in 
charge. The Poestenkill creamery, which 
sends a wagon to gather up the cream, re- 
turned its patrons 27c p lb for butter for 
February. 


Wethersfield, Wyoming Co, April 14— 
Spring opened quite early, but the ground 
generally is too wet to plow. The sugar, 
season has been a fairly good one, good su- 
gar selling at 8c p lb, syrup Tic p gal. A 
large acreage of corn will be planted and 
many silos will be erected. Most farmers 
will plant a few acres of beans as an ex- 
periment. Horses are very high and scarce. 
Live hogs are $8 to 9 p 100 lbs and pigs four 
weeks old 3 each. Help is very high. Most 





improved the opportunity 








TO-DAY’S BATTLE 


cannot be successfully fought with the inventions of yesterday. They win easiest who are best 
equipped for the fight. 
nd the analogy holds good where the victories sought are the “victories of peace” no less 


than in those fiercer struggles of war. 


DEERING IDEAL HARVESTING MACHINES 


constitute the supreme excellence of modern equipment for the annual harvest campai n. No 
other machines work so smoothly, so effectively, so steadily. The force of men employed in the 
manufacture of the Deering product—binders, reapers, mowers, shredders, shockers, and twine 
—numbers more than 9,000, by far the largest body of operatives employed in any manufacturi 
concern of its kind in the world. The Deering plant occupies eighty-five acres of ground, an’ 
constitutes a veritable “city in itself.” These vast resources are possible only because of the 
firm faith in Deering which demonstration has implanted in the minds of the practical farm- 


ing public in all parts of the world. 


nformation that helps us is always worth its price. Call at the nearest Deering Agency and 


get a Deering Annual for 1902. It is free. 


DEERING HARVESTER COMPANY, CHIGAGO, U.S. A. 











LUMBER and MATERIAL FROM.THE BUFFALO EXPOSITION. 


’ We purchased the buildings and property formerly owned by the exposition and now offer 


for sale 33,000,000 feet of fine seasoned lumber. 


Thousands of Sash, Windows and Doors, En- 


gines, Boilers, Pumps and Machinery in general. Mile upon mile of Iron Pipe, Electrical appa- 


ratus of various kinds. 


Fire Apparatus, Iron Beams, Trusses, Columns, Benches, Builders’ 
Hardware and thousands of other items toonumerous to mention. 


All of the above will be in- 


cluded in our Exposition Catalogue, mailed on application. OUR PRICES WILL ASTONISH YOU 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., Paq-American Dept. No. 67 BUFFALO, N. Y. 











HAVE YOU SEEN THE 
Jack 

of All 

Trades? | civens_ 


—and hundreds of other jobs with the 
strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
useiul power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per hour torun. Especially adapted 
to farm work. 


iT1isaA NEW ENCINE mabe By 


PUMPS 
WATER— 
SHELLS 
CORN— 
GRINDS 
FEED— 




















i 
Fairbanks Seen Sly 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Morse & Cleveland Omaha 
Cincinnati Denver 
COupay Detroit Salt Lake City 
Louisville San Francisco 
Indianapolis Los Angeles 
St. Louis Portland, Ore. 





THE MERIT of YEARS 


SWANS attaches to this roofing. It is 
eee known and used insevery sec- 
STANDARD tion of the whole country. 
TOA FIRE, WIND and 
WATER PROOF, 
durable and low in price. Be- 
g soft and pliable, it is easy 
i asclate. Send for Sample ons Oireular. 
it as hard as slate, ‘or Sample reular, 
THE A. F.SWAN CO., 110 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 























Gasoline Engines} 
for running 5 
grinders, shred- 
ders, cutters, 
threshers, etc. 
Free catalogue 
ives all sizes. 
Weber Gas & 

















Gasoline Engine , 
DRILLING 


WELL meciines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any ic cag 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BREOS., Ithaca. N. Y- 
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nen get 20 to 25 p month with board. Oats 
65c p bu, eggs 13c, butter 23c p lb, new 
cheese llc, potatoes 65c. 


South Dansville, Steuben Co, April 14—A 


few have started to plow, but the storm 
last week delayed work. Winter grain and 
seeding came through in fine shape, but the 
many hard freezes in the last two weeks 
have injured it. This has been a good su- 
gar season, and quite a good,deal has been 
made. Syrup is $1 p gal and sugar 10c p Ib. 
Not a great many potatoes are left. Eat- 
ing stock is 65c p bu, seed stock 76c, eggs 
14c, butter 22 to 25c p Ib. 

Highland Mills, Orange Co, April 15— 
Feed is still high. Butter is 32c p lb, eggs 
lic, duck eggs 25c. Farmers have not done 
any plowing owing to rainy weather. 

Lafayette, Onondaga Co, April 14—Some 
plowing has been done and a few have made 
gardens. There was no thaw from Dec 16 
to March 20, and nearly two months more 
of fair sleighing than usual. There have 
been several days of good maple sugar 
weather, and quite a little sugar was made. 


Gilboa, Schoharie Co, April 15—Snow all 


gone and farmers are finishing cutting 
wood and getting ready for spring plant- 
ing. Roads in very bad condition. A large 
amount of maple sugar was made where 
the worms of former years did not destroy 
the trees. Churchill Bros and Hector Tay- 
lor have made over 5000 lbs each. Price 8 
to 10c p lb. Not as much milk made as 
usual. George Hitchcock has moved from 
A. W.-.Parsons’s farm to Stamford and 
Charles Murdock has taken his place. 
George Dart has sold his house and lot to 
Rev F. D. Adams of Stamford. Oscar S. 
Lewis is at Worcester buying cows and 
other stock. Two telephones, one at J. H. 
Craig’s, the other at John Mitchel’s, were 
burned out by lightning March 31, while 
a heavy snow storm was in progress. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, April 14—Spring 
opened very early. Roads are as dry as in 
summer. Farmers are plowing for oats. 
Winter grain looks well. There has been 
no run of sap, and little or no maple sugar 
was made. Cattle are very high, but buy- 
ers are plenty. Good cows bring $40 to 50, 
eggs lic, hay 13 p ton, beans 2.25 p bu, po- 
tatoes 75c, oat straw 10, rye straw 14 to 15, 
butter 20 to 22c p Ib, calves 6c 1 w. All 
kinds of meat very high. The creamery 
will open May 1, S. B. Glenn, proprietor. 


Root, Montgomery Co, April 14—There 


have been a great many auctions during 
the winter, and cows have brought good 
prices. At one auction they sold as high as 
$71. Horses are not so plenty, and bring 
good prices. Eggs do not go down as fast 
as in former years, and are 1l5c. Farm 
produce commands good prices, and mill 
feeds of all kinds are high. The cheese fac- 
tory at Flat Creek has been very much im- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


There Is a certain something about the 
“free trial’’ proposition that makes it attrac- 
tive to even the person who is accustomed to 
buy for cash. Formerly the “free trial” idea 
was limited entirely to trial by sample and 
only such merchandise as could be sam- 
pled were subject to “free trial’; matters 
have been changed quite materially, how- 
ever, within the past few years, and now 
many things may be had on “free trial’ 
terms. It remained for the Kalamazoo 
Carriage and Harness Mfg Co, Sta U, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich, to introduce the principle of 
“free trial’ in the selling of the output of 
their large factories. They advertise in our 
paper to send any buggy, carriage, trap, 
surrey, harness, etc, which they make, to 
any purehaser on ‘30 days’ free trial,’’ and 
they lay just claim to being “pioneers of 
the free trial plan.”’ They not only give 
that length of time in which to test the 
vehicle, but they at the same time sell it 
to the buyer at manufacturers’ prices. That 
they do these two things, and that they 
give the best of satisfaction is true beyond 
doubt, as we have never had a single com- 
plaint from our readers, many of whom 
must have embraced their offer. Those or 
our readers who have not yet bought a ve- 
hicle or harness will do well to write the 
Kalamazoo people, requesting their 22d an- 
nual catalog. It is fully illustrated with 
each article offered and is almost sure to 
contain just what you are looking after. 
It will be sent free if you mention this pa- 
per. 
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proved and remodeled in the interior and 
will be reopened for the summer. James 
Weaver, who has been the cheese maker 
for a long time, will continue. The Cana- 
joharie Creamery Co that had a skimming 
station at Sprakers has sold out to N Y¥ 
parties for $40,000, who have advanced the 
price of milk 10c p 100 lbs over that paid by 
the C C Co. 

Ballston Spa, Saratoga Co, April 14—The 
roads have been almost impassable, but are 
rapidly improving. The Saratoga Co fair 
will be held at Ballston Spa Aug 19-23. The 
directors are planning to build a new poul- 
try house andemake other needed improve- 
ments. A few farmers are plowing, but 
much of the land is still unfit for cultiva- 
tion. Calves bring 5% to 6c 1 w, spring pigs 
$3, butter 24c p lb, eggs 16c, apples 4 to 5 p 
bbl and scarce. 


South Salem, Westchester Co, April 14— 
The roads have been very bad. The frost 
was deep in the ground, and it came out 
so quickly that it made the mud very deep, 
and in a number of places people got stuck 
and had to have help to get out. Mr Van 
Norden sold his fat steers to N Y parties 
for a good price. He has now a nice fiock 
of sheep and about 25 lambs. He has gone 
out of the milk business. Adams & Keeler 
have bought in a fine lot of horses. Corn is 
85c p bu, wheat bran $3 p ton, oats 56c p bu. 
All kinds of grain are high. There is but 
very little plowing done yet, a few pieces 
of sod ground, but no oats sowed, nor gar- 
dens made. 


Frankfort, Herkimer Co, April 15—The 


people of Gulph and Frankfort Hill are 
looking for the free rural delivery service. 
The people along the Jericho telephone line 
are putting up poles on the new extension 
as far as Earl Wetmore’s at Rock City. 
The Bonnahue and Jones cheese factories 
opened April 2. There is not much hay be- 
ing drawn to market at $10 to 11, butter 
25 to 28c p lb, eggs 15c. 

Eden, Brie Co, April 15—Farmers have 
plowing for oats nearly done. Outlook for 
hay crop is very poor, owing to drouth last 
summer. Potatoes sell at 60c p bu at the 
nearest sta, oats 60c, hay $8 to 10 p ton. 


Troupsburg, Steuben Co, April 14—Win- 
ter grain looks well. Some farmers have 
started the plow. Not much real estate 
changing hands. Cows bring $25 to 30 each, 
eges 13c, butter 20c p lb, farm help high 
and scarce, horses 75 to 125, and a good 
many changing hands. The price charged 
for making cheese will be in general 1.10 
p 100 lbs. 


Horseheads, Chemung Co, April 15— 
Farmers are plowing on gravelly soil. Clo- 
ver and timothy seeding is in order. 
Meadows and winter grain look well. Cat- 
tle of all kinds have wintered well, with 
plenty of hay and fodder left. Horses 
are scarce and high, selling at $100 to 150 
each. Cows bring about 40, hay 12 p ton, 
straw 8, pigs four weeks old 3 each. Po- 
tatoes are nearly all sold at 65c. J. C. Mur- 
phy has the only big lot left, about three 
cars. There is some tobacco being sold at 
small figures. Assorted tobacco from 7 to 
10c p lb in boxes. J. S. Vanduger has sold 
part of his farm in plots of 10 acres each to 
parties. who design to grow tobacco and 
vegetables. There will be fewer acres of 
sugar beets grown this year than last, also 
less tobacco. 


Dickinson, Franklin Co, April 15—There 


is a surplus of fodder. Many cows not do- 
ing well. A large amount of: fodder corn 
is used here. all kinds of produce high. 


West Laurens, Otsego Co, April 14—But- 
ter is 24 to 25c p lb, eggs 13c, lard 12c. Feed 
remains high. The creamery opened March 
16 and is well patronized. Quite a quantity 
of maple sugar was made. It sells for 10 
to 12c p lb, syrup 90c to $1 p gal. George 
Vrooman stays another year on the Meadow 
Vale farm owned by W. C. Wing. 


Esperanee, Schoharie Co, April 14— 


Charles G. Slingerland has rented his farm 
to Albion Carr for a term of years and has 
entered the employ of the McCormick har- 
vesting machine company as _ traveling 
salesman. Several farms change tenants. 
Cc. B. Fero will move on the Larkin farm 
and George Suitor has moved on Peter En- 
der’s farm. Cyrus Saddlemire has taken 
possession of the Dorchester farm recently 
purchased. A farmers’ institute was held 
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March 24. Edward Van Alstyne was con- 
ductor, assisted by H. E. Cook and E. C. 
Clark. The success of it was due largely 
to the work of W. J. McDuffie. Several 
farmers are shipping milk to Albany. They 
think it better than selling hay and rob- 
bing the farm. R. Petteys has a sow that 
gave birth to 20 pigs and saved 15. He also 
has 21 more from two sows, breed Ohio 
Improved Chester. 


Stafford, Genesee Co, April 14—Most 


wheat fields look well, although the hard 
frosts during two weeks past have caused 
some pieces to look gray and dead. Warm 
rains are needed for both wheat and grass. 
The outlook for an apple crop is very good. 
The price of mill feeds still rules high, while 
farm produce is on the decline. Hay brings 
$8 to 12 p ton. A few lots of cabbage are 
being sold at a reduced price from a month 
ago. Albert Lowe of LeRoy has contract- 
ed with a number of farmers to raise peas 
and sweet corn, the latter at 7 p ton deliv- 
ered at the canning factory in LeRoy. The 
free rural mail delivery is fully established 
and gives general satisfaction. The high 
price of lumber has caused logs to be taken 
to the mill. Horses are high, and bring 
125 to 175. 

Hancock, Delaware Co, April 14—It was 
an exceptionally good maple sugar season. 
Charles May, H. Higgins, C. W. Peake, Dr 
Johnson, John Meyer and others have late- 
ly purchased incubators. Many others have 
previously adopted the incubator. Farm- 
ers complain of poor success with lambs. 
Maple sugar is 10 to 15c p lb, hay $10 to 12 
p ton in the barn, butter scarce at 25c p lb, 
eges 15 to léc. 


LeRoy, Genesee Co, April 15—The young 
men have formed a farmers’ club and have 
met each week during the past winter for 
study of the leaflets sent out by the Cornell 
reading course, and through their efforts 
was secured the farmers’ institute, which 
was a great success, very interesting and 
instructive. Fruit buds of peach and apple 
trees point toward a full crop. Some plow- 
ing has commenced. Wheat looks’ well. 
Grass is starting well. Stock of all kinds 
usually look well. 


Center Lisle, Broome Co, April 15—Owing 
to the early spring, many farmers will 
have hay to sell. Seed potatoes are scarce 
and salable ones sell for 70c p bu, butter 
30c p lb, calves 5c 1 w at car. Many are 
anticipating raising a large acreage of po- 
tatoes. Feed is high, meal $24 p ton, gluten 
26, cottonseed 28. Hay will be a good crop. 
Pastures look well. 


Orwell, Oswego Co, April 14—The price 
paid for making cheese is $1 and 1.05. The 
Olmstead factory will not use the Babcock 
test. High water has left the roads in ter- 
rible condition and will be quite an ex- 
pense to the town. Bees wintered well. 
Owners of sheep have less loss of lambs 
than usual. Cows have wintered well and 
everything looks favorable. Farm help is 
not plenty and $20 to 22 p month is peid. 
Eggs 14 to 25e p doz, butter 20 to 22c p Ib, 
live veal calves 4 to 5c, cows 25 to 35. 


Unionville, Orange Co—The members of 


Minisink grange of this place are up in 
arms against a misleading report of the 
farmers’ institute that was held here in 
Feb, conducted by H. E. Cook. The grange 
has voted that the institute was the best 
ever held in this vicinity, elevating and 
instructive, and that Messrs Cook and Rice 
were proficient and gentlemanly. The 
grange unanimously voted its regrets and 
expressed the hope that the institute will 
be held at this place again. 


Bedford Farmers’ Club—At the annual 
meeting of this club John G. Clark was 
elected pres and John B. Day sec and treas. 
The meetings are held the second Friday 
of each month, except July. The subjects 
and speakers for the coming year have 
been arranged as follows: April, Best and 
easiest methods of planting, cultivating 
and harvesting potatoes, Alberty Hobby; 
May, Agricultural conditions in Mexico and 
Cuba, James Wood; June, Shall we raise 
our cows? T. L. Van Norden; Aug, Han- 
dling winter apples without cold storage, 
W. R. Finch; Sept, Fruit, flower and vege- 
table exhibit and address, Effect of farm 
life on character, Rev J. H. Rankin; Oct, 
Peach culture, S. W. Underhill; Nov, 
Planks or cement for stable floors, Merritt 
M. Clark; Dec, How to make and maintain 
a dirt road, Thomas O’Brien; Jan, Hygiene 











of the farmer’s home and stable, E. Wilton 
Brown, M D; Feb, How to work and what 
to work with, Charles Haines; March, 
Comparative profit of pure bred and mixed 
fowls, J. H. Crane. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Suffolk Co, April 15—Farmers 


are very busy sowing oats and planting po- 
tatoes. There will be large acreage of po- 
tatoes this year and also pickles and cab- 
bage. Winter grain that was sowed early 
looks well, late sown very poor. There is 
a fair prospect for hay and fruit. Some hay 
on hand and worth 75 to 90c p 100 lbs. Some 
potatoes on hand. Milk low and feed high. 
Good fresh cows sell well. 
mand at $2.50 to 3 each. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Stillwater, Sussex Co, April 14—Farmers 
are plowing for oats. A large amount of 
potatoes will be planted. Winter grain 
looks well. The heavy rains. washed the 
highways badly. It will cost the township 
$1000 to place the roads in their normal con- 
dition. Over 1000 doz eggs are taken in 
weekly at two of the village stores and 
shipped to Paterson. Fulboam & Son 
opened a new creamery April 1, one-half 
mile north of the old creamery, with 70 
cans of milk. The old creamery receives 
only 45 cans, formerly 75 cans. Price at the 
two creameries is 4c less N Y exchange 
price for the year. Half the Swartswood 
creamery milk comes to the new creamery 
and rumors are that the Swartswood 
creamery will be closed. Feed of all kinds 
is on the decline. The main products here 
are milk and eggs. A number of farmers 
are building large henneries. Samuel 
Palhemus, manager of the Bonnie Brook 
farm, is making many improvements to 
care for the increased stock of cows, hogs 
and poultry. 


Skunks and Grubs—The white grub was 


one of the worst pests we had last year. 
Empty corn cribs, damaged potatoes and 
other root crops were the result of its rav- 
ages. In many grass fields were bare spots 
without a live root remaining. This pest 
has come regularly every third year, in- 
creasing with each return. There is but 
one animal so far as I know that -mate- 
rially reduces the number and this is the 
much-despised skunk. Unfortunately, he 
is a fur-bearing animal and as a result is 
growing scarcer each year, Where this 
grub is found the skunk is one of the best 
friends of farmers and should be protect- 
ed. The only way in which the grub could 
be controlled last year was to have the 
plows and cultivators closely followed by 
men or boys, who gathered up the uncov- 
ered grubs. In this way good crops of 
grain and vegetables were raised on ground 
badly infested, the grubs being picked up 
by the bushel. Nearby fields left to them- 
selves were badly affected and yielded very 
poor crops.—[J. A. Casterline, Morris 
County. 

Vernon, Sussex Co, April 15—Farmers are 
hauling out manure and preparing for 
spring plowing. Considerable moving took 
place among farmers. Theodore Drew is 
in the. poultry business, having about 700 
hens: The prospects are favorable for a 
peach crop, although the indications are 
that it will be much smaller than last sea- 
son. Butter sells for 25c, eggs 15c. Joseph 
Burrows had about 100 pigs, which sell 
readily at $3 each at four weeks old. He 
had four or five sows having ten pigs each, 
raising all. The new creamery at McAfee 
began receiving milk April 1. Theodore 
Drew wiil set about 6000 peach trees this 
spring. 

West Amwell, Hunterdon Cv, April 14— 
Plowing for oats well along and some have 
finished sowing. Winter grain fields do not 
look promising, as many are so _ badly 
washed that it is a question if it would not 
be best to plow and sow to a summer 
crops Clover is quite badly pulled by the 
frost. Peach buds are all right, perhaps 
not so full as sometimes, but there is plenty 
for a crop. Cherries and pears do not look 
as though the bloom would be very heavy. 
Early spring -pigs are scarce, as many died 
from cold or other cause. There has been 


much sickness during the past winter and 
several deaths. Hens did not produce many 
eggs the past winter, but are doing well 
now. 


Begs are 15c p doz, butter 30c p Ib. 


Pigs in good de- 
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The price of cows has dropped, many hav- 
ing been sold for $25 each at public scale. 
Horses have advanced about 15% from last 
year. Carload lots sell for 135 to 175 each. 
James Wilson’s house and contents were 
burned, the family barely escaping. 


Pequannack, Morris Co, April 13—The 


weather for the last three weeks has almost 
wholly retarded farming. Fences have 
been repaired, fruit trees pruned, berry 
briers thinned out and cut back. Some 
manure hauled out, road drains opened 
and washouts repaired; and in a few 
instances contract sections worked to con- 
siderable extent. Early grown winter rye 
looks fine, later sown has been materially 
damaged. Grass has taken an early start 
and all grass lands look well. Ground is 
very wet and streams are high. Cattle lobk 
well. Butter 25c p lb, milk 3%c p qt, eggs 
plentiful at 18c, pigs $5 p. pair and scarce 
with much fatality among them. 


Kingwood, Hunterdon Co, April 13— 
Spring plowing has commenced. Gardens 
are being made and other spring work 
done. Many changes this spring. Roads 
in bad condition for moving. Hens are 
laying well, eggs being 14c. R. Heath re- 
ceived from a flock of 100 White Leghorns 
1663 eggs during March which were sold 
for $24.60. Winter grain looks fine. Some 
have begun seeding oats. Six-weeks-old 
pigs $5 per pair find ready sale. Farmers 


have fairly good luck in raising large lit- 


ters. Veal calves hdld steady at 7c p Ib. 
Many young chickens being hatched by 
hens and incubators. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Barto, Berks Co, April 15—Farm work 
well advanced and clover seed a:.d some 
oats sown. Twice the usual acr<age will be 
planted to potatoes. Meadows, new and 
old grass fields, are in excellent condition. 
Good prospects for a heavy crop of hay. 
Sales of young.western horses are numer- 
ous, at good prices. Many changes among 
farm tenants this spring. Cold storage ap- 
ples sell readily at $2 p bu. 


Pittsfield, Warren Co, April 14—It has 
been a very disagreeable month, with rain 
and snow in plenty. Very poor sugar year. 
Syrup 80c p gal, sugar 10c p Ib. Cattle 
look well, horses scarce. Plowing well un- 
der way. Roads in poor condition, owing to 
floods. Live fowls bring 12c p lb, eggs 14 to 
16c, butter 22 to 24c, potatoes 65 to 70c p bu. 
There is some talk of a skimming station 
being established at Wrightsville for a Co- 
lumbus factory. 

Falls, Wyoming Co, April 13—Spring is 
very backward, cold and stormy. Farmers 
have been picking up the loose threads 
since the condensery fizzle and have con- 
tracted their milk to Pittston. Fred Eckel 
is the carrier. Potatoes are lower; 80c p. bu 
at retail. Butter 30c p lb, eggs 1l4c. Where 
to get seed corn and oats is the query. 


Indiana, Co—We have had very dis- 
couraging weather.- Hired help is scarce 
and wages higher than-last year. -Wheat 
looks badly. Very. little plowing done in 
this locality and with snow on the ground 
little or none done the second week in 


April. We have had two snow storms re- 
cently, putting back farm -work.—[N. E. 
Paul. 


Union City, Erie Co, April 14—Farmers 
began plowing, but rain and snow put a 
stop to farming. It is still quite wet. Grass 
is quite green. Hay plenty at $10 p ton, 
cows $25 to 40, potatoes 75c p bu, butter 25c 
p lb, eggs 13c, oats 50c p bu. Union City 
creamery is in operation and some take 
milk four miles over very bad roads. Wheat 
looks well. Rabbits were severe on young 
trees. Farms changing hands, some rent- 
ing and moving to the city. All kinds of 
produce brings fair pwices. 

Acker, Perry Co, April 15—Heavy rains 
have washed fields and roads badly. Some 
hard freezes since the snow left and severe 
high winds, but still wheat is looking fair 
where it had a good start in the fall. The 
young grass seems to be well set and has 
started. Prospects for a crop of clover hay 
are good now. Early potatoes will be plant- 
ed soon. Horses are high this sprinfi, 
cows medium and hogs very high. 





Grass for Wet Land—J. J. G., New Jer- 
sey: See article on this subject in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist March 15 by I. P. Roberts. 
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St Lawrence county Pomona will hold a 
farmers’ picnic in June, a committee of 
five having the matter in charge. A spe- 
cial effort will be made to bring farmers 
and their families, especially the children, 
from all parts of the county together. It 
is likely the ideal location on Valley farm, 
the home of Past Master O. H. Hale, may 
be selected. Railroad officials have been 
asked for reduced rates and to stop trains. 
If Mr Hale’s farm is not used as a meet- 
ing place, that of Mr G. A. Clark at Plum 
Brook may be selected as five trains a day 
pass his farm which has a flag station. 
The past winter and early spring have been 
a time of unusual interest and progress in 
most of the subordinaate granges in the 
county. Large additions to membership 
have been made in nearly every grange. 
One of the newest granges reports 41 new 
members in five weeks. G. A. Clark deliv- 
ered an address before Deer River grange 
April 5 which was thoroughly enjoyed. 
Final degrees were conferred on a class of 
35 candidates. Ft Jackson grange has 
just conferred degrees on seven candidates. 


Domestic of Scriba meet the first and 
third Saturday evenings of each month. 
Degrees were conferred April 5 and April 
19 quite a class will receive final degrees. 
American Agriculturist is taken and ap- 
preciated hy a large number of Patrons. 

Grange day at Chautauqua has been 
designated as August 23. Hon F. 8. Nixan, 
speaker df the New York assembly, and 
National Master Aaron Jqnes of Indiana, 
will deliver addresses. 


Basket and Question Box. 





Grafting on Wild Cherry—W. L. C., 
Canada: Native or wild cherry can be 
grafted successfully with domestic varie- 
ties. See article in-American Agriculturist 
March 8 by Fred Miller on budding and 
grafting the cherry. 


Milk Exchanges—W. D. T., New York: 
The price of milk is fixed by the New York 
milk exchange for this end of the state. In 
Philadelphia, it is fixed by the Philadelphia 
milk exchange. 


House Plant—J. N. S., New York: Fill 
a good-sized flower pot, small tub or keg 
with a light, sandy loam» mixed well with 
well rotted leaf mold from the woods. Do 
not keep palms too wet. 





Tomato Plants Diseased—J. N. S., New 
York: Send samples of the diseased plants 
by mail to the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva, N Y. 


Hotbeds—L. C. M:, Pennsylvania: The 
article in American Agriculturist March 15 
by A. G. Eighme answers your inquiry 
about hotbeds. 








Educating Farmers’ Boys—D. D. S., New 
York: There is a demand for. young men 
well trained in practical and scientific ag- 
riculture. Write Prof I. P. Roberts, Agri- 
cultural College, Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, N Y. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Lumps—J. P. R., Pennsylvania, has a 
heifer that has a lump_ behind the lower 
jaw on the throat, also one has come on 
the face. Mix two drops biniodide of mer- 
cury with two ounces lard, rub a little on 
the lump once a week and continue for 
several months if necessary. Also give one 
drop iodide of potassium at a dose twice a 
day in bram mash for three weeks. 





Diarrhea—F. E. S,, New York, wants a 
remedy for diarrhea in lambs two or three 
days old. Give each lamb a teaspoonful 
each tincture cinnamon and catechu and 
ten drops each tincture opium and spirits 
of camphor, in two tablespoonfuls waiter, 
every four hours. 





Marigold—R. M., New Jersey: The mari- 
gold used as medicine similar to arnica is 
Calendula officinalis, or pot marigold. It 
is an annual with large, showy yellow flow- 
ers. Its cultivation is of the earliest kind, 
but it does not stand transplanting readily; 
therefore it is best to sow the seeds where 
the plants are to remain. 
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Thoughts for Milk Producers’ Consideration. 


WALTER I, FRENCH, CHENANGO COUNTY, N Y,. 


In all my past experience in the dairy 
business I mever saw so wide a range in 
the profit and loss of individual farmers 
as there has been the past winter. Many 
prominent dairymen in our section who 
have been making high-priced milk of non- 
kiln-dried grains and dry fodder for the 
Bordens at Norwich and New Berlin, paying 
$30 per ton for cottonseed meal, $36 to $28 
for hominy, $24 to $28 for bran, have had 
hard work to make their milk check pay 
their grain bill. On the other hand, some 
milk producers have had their silos full to 
the brim with good succulent food and 
have been a little more sparing of grain ra- 
tion, generally consisting of gluten for the 
major part. Although they may have had 
to accept about 15 cents less per 100 on the 
average than the Borden patron, many of 
them tell me they have not had a more 
profitable winter in a long time. As a rule 
our shipping stations in this section are 
paying within % cent of the exchange net 
to farmers. 

We have no co-pperative creameries on 
the Utica division of the D, L & W near 
Sherburne. I think if we had we might do 
even better. Many without any restrictions 
whatever as to feed have gone ahead of 
the Borden prices. Why can’t others? I 
believe the most of our dairymen are too 
dependent on the feed stores. I admit I am 
one of them. That’s what makes . me 
squirm so. But it does seem to me that 
if a proper portion of our farms were de- 
voted to supplying the whole, or a larger 
part of our grain ration, thereby reduc- 
ing ou stock to quite an extent, wouldn’t 
it go a long way toward cutting out that 
everlasting surplus of milk in the city? 


Milk Notes. 


The Ghenango valley dairy company re- 
ceives milk from 65 dairies at their co- 
operative creamery at Greene. Prices for 
six months last season were considerably 
better than station prices and we expect 
higher prices this year. Empire state dairy 
company have a condensery, but it is not 
running. A few dairies take milk to their 
shipping station. A .co-operative creamery 
opened at Brisben April 1, took all the milk 
from the shipping station at that place, 
except that from three dairies.—[E. C. Jack- 
son, Chenango County, N Y. 

Most farmers in the vicinity of Cazenovia, 
N Y, are feeding silage with pran and glu- 
ten. Hay is fed with this ration once or 
twice a day by most farmers. There is one 
co-operative creamery here, but just what 
they are paying I am unable to find out. 
The milk that goes to this creamery is sold 
to the shipper. Most farmers are not pro- 
ducing the same amount of milk they did 
two years ago on account of the high prices 
of feed and the small amount received for 
their product. We have a local section of 
the F S M P A with 30 members, compris- 
ing the best farmers in this section. All 
the milk produced by these members goes 
to the cheese factory and is made into but- 
ter and cheese. There is a shipping sta- 
tion here that received some milk from 
farmers outside of the F S M P A.—[J. M. 
Ekmore, Madison County, N Y. 

itliecsssmnl 

Dairy Notes—Farmers in the vicinity of 
Three Bridges, N J, are paying $6 per ton 
for wet brewers’ grains and $10 to $14 for 
hay. They are feeding some corn stover. 
There are no co-operative creameries here. 
A few years ago all milk was shipped to 
New York, now most of it is sold to butter 
creameries. Milk is worth 2% cents this 
month. There are no condenseries in our 
vicinity. Generally speaking, dairy cows 
have wintered in fairly good condition. The 
outlook for the produter is favorable, al- 
though many farmers are not increasing 
their herds. Many of our farmers have 
low-grade cows and do not make the milk 
business pay very handsomely, consequent- 
ly many are dropping out entirely, devot- 
ing their time to grain farming, as it pays 
them better.—[W. W. Dally, Hunterdon 
County, N J. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, although receipts show a 
slight increase, the condition of the market 
is still a surprise to dealers. High prices 
of butter and beef (the latter leading to the 
killing of old cows for market) and the 


SPECIALTIES IN 


state law regarding the feeding of calves, 
undoubtedly has much to do with the light 
supply. High price of feed has induced 
farmers to feed less and thus reduce the 
output. The exchange remains at 3c p qt, 
which is half a cent higher than has been 
the case for years, and there has been no 
surplus. 

The receipts of milk and cream, in 40- 
quart cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city for the week ending April 12, were as 


follows: 
Cond’ns’d 


Fluid 
i milk 


milk Cream 
TEPIC oscccccecccsccccces 29,338 1,338 
Susquehanna 13,324 
West Shore 10,876 
Lackawanna 34,450 
N Y Cent (long haul). 28,575 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 9,135 
OO eS 
Lehigh Valley 14,540 
7,970 
5,247 


5,550 


Homer Ramsdell line. 
Other sources.......... 


Total receipts.......187,448 55! 469 
Daily average 26,778 67 
Last week.. 7,35 397 
Last year 5,596 1,407 





Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 


Brighter Prospects for Hop Growers. 


L. W. GRISWOLD, MADISON COUNTY, N Y. 


Several buoyant influences seem to have 
been at work among brewers and export- 
ers, which have recently given surpris- 
ing strength and vitality to hop prices, and 
public interest has been much intensified. 
Safe statistical opinions from good sources 
have considerably allayed nervousness re- 
garding severe competition from the Pacific 
coast in the export trade. It is quite gen- 
erally believed that many bales of York 
state hops, along with the Pacific product, 
find their way to foreign ports, which is an 
open indication of inadequate hop supplies 
in Europe. Evidences of this kind favor 
the outlook of this important farm staple, 
and those of our growers who sold their 
hop poles last fall begin to realize that they 
have lost a good opportunity for making 
money. 

The situation here is very different from 
some former years, as the supply of old 
hops is about exhausted and everything 
bought is fast bein'g shipped into consump- 
tive channels. There is a long period ahead 
before another crop is harvested, and if 
prices continue to retain all of.their pres- 
ent strength, it is very certain that much 
will be done to increase the yield, if pos- 
sible, of hops this season. Both acreage 
and production for the past few years have 
been growing noticeably smaller, the av- 
erage.yield being not more than 800 pounds 
per acre. One of our leading hop growers 
states that he can grow hops and get 
them ready for market for 7 cents per 
pound. Will some of the many hop grow- 
ers who read American Agriculturist please 
give facts and figures on this subject? 


— 6 ——— 


New York. 
SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop ship- 
ments for week ending April 12 were: W. M. 
Richardson 5 bales, T. E. Dornett 147. 


Washington. 


Yakima Co—Hops have wintered well. 
Most poles set. No change in acreage. Rob- 
ert Dunn of Parker and T, J. Lynch of 
Athanum have sold their crop of 1901 hops 
at 15 cents. This leaves only the crops of 
H. B. Scudder and D. Furgerson in grow- 
ers’ hands. A good many crops have been 
contracted for at 11 to 12 cents. The fol- 
lowing contracts were filed with the county 
auditor before April 1: At 12 cents, Sam 
Chong 10,000 pounds, W. & J. J. Wiley 48,000 
pounds, W. T. White 7000 pounds, A. Mc- 
Donald 7500 pounds, C. D. Eglin 6000 pounds, 
Frank Ward i2,000 pounds; at 11 cents, C. 
S. Mead 30.000 pounds, Fechter & Janeck 
40,000 pounds, F. B. Shardlow 20,000 pounds, 
H. G. Rankin 28,000 pounds, Yakima hop 
company 20,000 pounds. Local buyers claim 
to have contracts for 12,000 bales more that 
has not yet been put on record. 

At New York, there is not much change 
in the tone and condition of the market, 
except prices have advanced about % cent 
per pound from previous quotations. 


FARMING 


Tobacco Notes. 


Much interest is manifest by Pennsyl- 
vania growers in the growing of tobacco 
under shade. Prof Frear of the Pennsylva- 
nia state college recently met a number of 
Lancaster county growers to discuss the 
expediency of making an experiment in 
growing Cuban and Sumatra tobaccos un- 
der cover. The experiment station is said 
to be willing to undertake the work. 

J. O. Phelps of Suffield, Ct, has sold a 
carload of wire for tented tobacco to be 
raised in Suffield on 69 acres for Olds & 
Whipple of Hartford. Mr Phelps has orders 
for a trainload for this year’s tented fields. 
Olds & Whipple raised five acres last year 
and recently refused $2.50 per pound for it. 

Great uneasiness is felt by Carroll county 
(Ky) tobacco growers in regard to effect of 
recent hard freezes. Many believe the pro- 
tracted cold weather has destroyed the vi- 
tality of seed sown as well as that already 
sprouted or even above the crook. Plans 
for a full crop are laid and if the seed 
sown should fail to germinate, it will be a 
serious thing to the grower. 


a 


Additional Produce Markets. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, pota- 
toes 80c@$1 p bu, cabbage 1.25@1.50 p. bbl, 
do red 2@2.50, turnips 75c@1, carrots 1.25 
@1.50, parsnips 90c@1, beets 2.25@2.50, sweets 
3.50@5 p bbl, onions 1.20@1.30 p bu, apples 
4.50@5.50 p bbl, cranberries 7.50@10, maple 
sugar.812@10c p lb, syrup 75c@1 p gal. No 
2 red wheat 75@76c p bu, No 2 yellow corn 
65@66c, No 2 white oats 48144@49c, middlings 
18.50@21.50 p ton, bran 18.50@19, timothy hay 
12.50@15. Veal calves 3.50@6 p 100 lbs 1 w, 
wooled sheep 5.50@6.20, do clipped 4.50@5.50, 
clipped lambs 5.50@6.60, do wooled 6.50@7.30, 
spring lambs 9@12, hogs 6@75@7.25, pigs 6.50 
@6.75. Eggs 16@17c p doz, live fowls 12@ 
14¢c p lb, chickens 13@15c, ducks 12@13c, tur- 
keys 18@1l4c, geese 8@9c. 

At Philadelphia, eggs 15@16c p doz, live 
fowls 13c p lb, chickens 15@35c, ducks i4c, 
geese 10@lic, apples $3.50@6.50 p bbl, Cal 
oranges 2.25@4, Fla grape fruit 5@7,. straw- 
berries 15@25c p qt. Bran 19@20.50 p ton, 
timothy hay 10.50@16, No 2 Pa red wheat 
84144@85c p bu, corn 62%@63c, No 2 white 
clipped oats 50c. Eastern potatoes 3 p 165- 
lb sack, N Y 75@85c p bu, foreign 1.60@1.75 
p 168-lb sack, onions 50c@1.25 p bu, cabbage 
18@25 p ton, lettuce 4@6.50 p bbl, asparagus 
15@35c p bch, radishes 1.50@2.50 p 100 bchs. 

Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Pittsburg, cattle higher and strong at 
the advance. Receipts Monday of this 
week 85 cars. Quotations revised as folk 
lows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, #6 70@7 00 

Good, 1200 to 13001bs, 6 30@6 65 ‘0 ) ae 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 540@600 Hei 7 M 8s, 40005 75 
Common,700 to 900 lbs, 450@525 Bolognac 7 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat, 450@575 F’sh cows & springers,18 00@60 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@5 50 Veal calves, 5 00@6 50 

Hogs strong Monday of this week under 
receipts of 40 double decks. Heavy droves 
sold at $7.45@7.50, medium 7.45, heavy 
yorkers 7.30@7.40, do light 7.10@7.25, pigs 
6.80@6.90. Sheep firm and higher. Receipts 
Monday of this week 15 double decks. 
Clipped sheep sold at 4@5.75, do lambs 4@7, 
wooled lambs 5@7.40. 

At Buffalo, cattle market 
ceipts Monday of this week 170 cars. 
steers higher at $6.90@7 p 100 lbs, 
steers and heifers 3.75@6.50, butcher 
3.75@5.25, bulls 3.50@5, oxen 3.50@6.25, veal 
calves 4@6.50, milch cows slightly lower. 
Hogs active at firmer prices. Receipts 
Monday of .this week 110 double decks. 
Best grades sold at 7.45@7.50, yorkers 7@ 
7.30, pigs 6.80@6.90. Sheep and lambs also 
in active demand. Receipts Monday of this 
week 70 double decks. Best wooled lambs 
7.40@7.50, do clipped 6.50@6.65, wooled 
‘yearlings 6.75, best wooled sheep 6.40@6.50. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Great Improvements that have been 
recently made in wire fencing are best 
demonstrated by the fact that a single con- 
cern is shipping 100 carloads a week of the 
Page fences. This matter of fencing is of 
such vital importance that every one of our 
readers who is not posted on the subject 
should address a postal to our advertisers, 
the Page Woven Wire Fence Co, Adrian, 
Mich, asking for illustrated descriptive cat- 
alog and price list, as per adv in Orange 
Judd Farmer. The real merit of the in- 
formation thus to be obtained for the ask- 
ing is worth dollars to everyone. 


active. te- 
Best 
native 
cows 

















West Virginia Grange Affairs. 


STATE MASTER T. C. ATKESON, 





The West Virginia grange roster, pub- 
lished early in the year, shows the reor- 
ganization of five granges since the publi- 
cation of the roster for last year, and four 
granges have been reorganized this year. 
For many years the county deputies have 
been neglected, but I am now trying to se- 
cure an efficient deputy in every county 
that has one or more live granges. The 
Patrons’ maitual fire insurance company, 
organized January 1, with D. W. Skinner 
as president and M. V. Bowen of Buffalo as 
secretary, is starting off with fine prospects 
and has already written policiesaggregating 
$300,000. In the hands of safe men, the suc- 
cess of this company is assured. There are 
three other mutual farmers’ fire insurance 
companies in this state doing a safe bus- 
iness and saving for their patrons any- 
where from 50 to 75% over “old line” in- 
surance premiums. 

Just now the tax question is of para- 
mount importance to our farmers, because 
of the probability that the next session of 
the legislature will attempt to place upon 
the statute books a complete revision of 
our tax and assessment laws. The present 
laws are unjust and inequitable. Farmers 
pay at least twice as much tax as they 
ought, compared with the tax paid by other 
interests. But as a matter of fact, they 
have but little assurance that the laws will 
be made more equitable at the hands of 
the coming legislature, and they certainly 
will not, if the grange and the farmers of 
the state do not make heroic battle for 
equity and justice. The grange in this state 
will make an aggressive campaign in be- 
half of the farmers, and the indications 
are that the farmers will rally to the sup- 
port of the grange. 


A 


Pennsylvania Grange Executive Committee. 


STATE MASTER W. F. HILL. 





The executive committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania state grange met at the state capital, 
Harrisburg, last month. The committee 
called Secretary of Agriculture Hamilton to 
task for ignoring the provision of the law 
creating the department of agriculture 
which provides for the discussion of the 
subject of taxation at farmers’ institutes. 
The Henry oleo bill was commended and 
Patrons urged to write to Pennsylvania’s 
United States senators to assist in the pas- 


sage of the bill in the senate. Protests 
were made against the ship subsidy and 
irrigatidn bills, now pending. 

On the subject of good roads, the com- 


mittee reaffirms its position advocated at 
the last session of the legislature, that the 
state should collect a special fund for road 
improvement by taxing all personal and 
corporate property and distribute the same 
to the several townships of the state in 
proportion to the number of miles of public 
roads in each. r 
The severity of the recent freshets, and 
the immense damage done, called forcibly 
to mind the needs of preservation of our 
forests and we recommend that farmers 
and others plamt seeds and trees on hill- 
sides and rough and waste lands, which in 
time will hold the snows and rains from 
sudden flow and prevent soil from being 
washed away. The good work done by 
State Forestry Commissioner Dr J. T. Roth- 
rock was commended. ° 
The attention of Secretary of Agrioulture 
Hamilton was called to the law creating 
the department of agriculture wherein 
provision is made requiring the presenta- 
tion of the subject of taxation, and regret 
that he has ignored the request of the state 
grange, the state board of agriculture and 
the requirement of the law, in refusing to 


provide for the discussion of the subject 
of taxation at farmers‘ institutes. The 
attention of the governor and_ secretary 


of agriculture was cailed to the act of the 
legislature appropriating® $35,000, of which 
$5000 was set aside for a state agricultural 
exhibit, at the Charleston exposition. The 
committee inquire why this provision of 
the act has not been carried into effect, 
thereby showing the agricultural resources 
of the state. The committee enters a pro- 
test on the expenditure of the $5000 for any 
other purpose than that provided for in the 
act. This so stirred up the commission 
that the superintendency of the work was 
tendered to myself. While desirous that 
the markets for Pennsylvania’s agricultu- 
ral products shall be widened by every 





ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


practicable means, and believing that agri- 
culture is as much entitled to be exhibited 
at state expense as any other of the state’s 
products, it was too late to undertake it. 
The exposition had been open about four 
months and will be open only about two 
months longer. The commission and the 
department of agriculture have to bear the 
odium for the failure to display agricul- 
tural products and so comply with the law. 
At Buffalo, Pennsylvania agriculture was 
also ignored. The third time is a charm 
and we will expect to see it represented at 
St Louis next year. 

United States senators from Pennsylva- 
nia were urged to use all honorable means 
to further the passage of the house meas- 
ure providing for the election af United 
States senators by a direct vote of the 
people. Pennsylvania congressmen who 
supported the Henry oleo bill were given 
a vote of thanks. 

The grange platform that “a tarriff for 
all or a tarriff for none” should be car- 
was indorsed, and a reduction of duty on 
ried out in the adjustment of our import 
duties with our new foreign possessions 
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farm products should be followed by cor- 
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responding reductions on manufactured 


products, 





Grange Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Troy observed its 28th anniversary, March 
30. The hall-was filled and enthusiasm for 
the order was high. The’grange was ‘in- 
stituted with 30 charter members, but has 
initiated several hundred since. 


OHIO. 


Darke county Pomona met with Cham- 
pion grange April 2. Reports from subor- 
dinate granges were most gratifying, good 
attendance and a lively interest in all 
granges in the county. This day was very 
profitably spent by opening the question 
box, some very timely questions causing 
quite a discussion. Some time was spent 
considering an exhibit from the county at 
the next state fair. 
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Do you want a new carriage or buggy, and do not want some dealer te 
make a big profit at your expense? 


Split Hickory Vehicles. , 


Take it from the depot; hitch to it; run it for Thirty Days, and if you 
find it the best rig on the market. pay for it. If not, send it back; we don’t {FE 
How can we afford to dothis? Well you see, we are ft 
making the best uae, of vellicies on the market, and are not afraid (ts 
to have you pass judgment on them. 
our new idustrated catalogue, which we send free. 
It also shows our fine line of harness, 


OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., 


Station 4, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Our carriages and harness, sold direct from our 
factory at wholesale prices, save you two profits, 


We have sold more carriages 


direct than any 


other house in the-world, because ours is the 


Most Liberal Offer and Complete 
Written Guarantee ever made by 
any Responsible Manufacturer. 
Our goods have a reputation that we 
will uphold. Our plan is fully ex- 
plained in our illustrated catalogue, 
SENT FREE —No matter when, where, or 
how you buy, you neéd this catalogue as a guide. 


mp 
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It desoribes vehicles and harness fully, and quotes lowest prices ever offered. Write now, 


Factory and General Office, Columb 
Western Office and Distributing House, St, uis, Mo. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIACE AND HAR 
Write to the nearest office— oOoL 
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ST. LOUIS or Tun Us. 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, SEST 


MIXED.PAINTS 


AtWHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 

For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA VE Dealers 

rofits. In use 58 years. gy Ae yy | by the 
rite for S 


range. Low prices will yo you. am ples. 
0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 | lymouth St., Brooklyn, ny . 
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Time to buy that carriage or buggy. Wemake 2 full line 


and sell directon BQ Days’ Free Trial. 
We save you dealer and jobber 
pecte. Enough said. Write for 
nd annual catalog. Mailed free, 
Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mfg, 
Co., Station U Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Pronecrs of the Pree Trial Plan. 





Built for Long Service 
FROM THREE FACTORIES 


We —— to the consumer 
We make the most reliable line of 








vehicles, harness, etc., to be a Os 
found anywhere and sell at Ni > 
the lowest wholesale prices i vB 
We Handle No Dy ONY 
Low-Grade Work. 4 SS 


Strong, durable material and good honest workmanship make 
our vehicles and harness outlast two of the erdinary kind. 


Write at Once for our guaranteed a eharces toyour 
8.90 ? 
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CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. E- 42, OHIOAGO. 
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New Phases of Tobacco Growing---lV. 


CONCLUSION OF ARTICLE ON GROWING TOBACCO 
UNDER CHEESECLOTH, ACCORDING TO EXPERI- 
MENTS CONDUCTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE IN THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 


To bulk Sumatra tobacco, a platform 5x12 
feet should be raised 4 inches from the 
floor by four skids. At its end are placed 
headboards —2= This will hold 5000 to 
6000 pounds tobécco. After covering with 
paper the bulking is begun by laying the 
tavo outer rows, placing the heads of the 


tobacco even with the edges of the plat- - 


form and allowing the tips to point to the 
center. Then another row should be begun 
on either side, allowing the heads to rest 
two-thirds of the way from the butts, with 
the tips pointing toward the center. A 
third row should be made on either side in 
the same way. This will cover the base of 
platform, making six rows across. The sec- 
ond layer should be made in the same way, 
and this process continued until the bulk 
has reached a hight of 5 or 7 feet, or until 
5000 or 6000 pounds have been bulked, When 
completed, top should be covered with or- 
dinary cotton blankets, and over these rub- 
ber blankets placed. 

Temperature should be kept at 70 to 80 
degrees: If tobacco contained 28 to 32% 
moisture when bulked, and the room is kept 
at proper temperature, tobacco will gener- 
ate sufficient heat to have a daily rise in 
temperature of from 5 to 8 degrees. The 
bulk should be turned or rebulked six or 
eight days after first being put down. If 
it seems to have dried out to any marked 
degree, the room should be kept warm and 
quite humid during the turning. 

REBULKING THE CROP. 


Fill three or four cases of tobacco from 
the top of the bulk and set them aside. 
The new butik should then be begun and 
continued until one-half of the old bulk 

as been removed. Then put on the new 
ulk the three or four cases which were 
set aside and refill these cases with tobac- 
co taken from the center of the old bulk 
and set them to one side. Continue the 
new bulk with what remains af the old 
bulk and on top of this put the tobacco 
which was set aside in cases. During the 
entire process of rebulking, the outer lay- 
ers of the old bulk should be placed in the 
center of the new, and the center layers to 
the outside. In this way a complete 
change has taken place, the top and bot- 
tom of the old bulk having become the 
center of the new. 

This method of fermenting removes any 
possibility of rot or damage, because all 
objectionable matter that may cause mold 
or rot is emitted in the air. This is no- 
ticeable in the odor which, fills the room 
during the first turning of the bulk. The 
odor is less objectionable during the second 
turning, while during the third and fourth 
turnings the tobacco has attained a mel- 
low, aromatic odor. When this stage is 
reached the tobacco is safe and there is no 
further need for fear of damage, and the 
tobacco eould remain in bulk indefinitely 
without injuring it. 

FOR RECORDING TEMPERATURE OF BULKS 


during the process of fermentation, the de- 
partment of agriculture has devised an 
electrical thermometer. Two or three coils 
may be placed in the center of each bulk 
at equal distances from the top and bot- 
tom, so that the exact temperature of 
the bulk may be ascertained. In 
bulk No 1, 6955 pounds, On October 17 
the electrical thermometer recorded 60 de- 
grees, 18 70, 19 76, 20 90, 21 95, 23 110, and 
28 114. Bulk was turned October 29. Oc- 
tober 30 92 degrees, November 6 100. Tem- 
perature remained at 102 to .110 until No- 
vember 20, when it was again turned. No- 
vember 23 to 27, 90 to 98 degrees, November 
30 to December 5 104; again turned Decem- 
ber 6, when until December 19, 92 to 98 
degrees was maintained, when the bulk 
was again turned and completed. Other 
bulks reached a higher temperature right 
along, going as high as 132 degrees for a 
day or two. 
SIZING AND ASSORTING. 


Sizing is the next work, and asthe various 
lengths represent the variouscharacteristics 
and types, it has been found much easier 
and less confusing to assort to a given 
length than to assort in many lengths. All 
the tobacco is first sized, making nine 
lengths, from 10.to 22 inches, with a dit- 
ference of 1% inches between each. It is 
then assorted or shaded, making light, me- 
dium and dark unspotted wrappers; light, 





medium and dark spotted wrappers, and 
light and dark broken leaves. With the 
broken leaves are also placed leaves of un- 
even color or those which are in any way 
imperfect. In the first six grades of spot- 
ted and unspotted wrappers the leaves must 
be perfect in texture and uniform in color. 
It will be ob&Served that in each crop of 
Sumatra tebacco there will be nine sizes of 
eight grades each, making in all 72 classi- 
fications. It is then tied in hands of from 
30 to 40 leaves each, according to the size 
of the tobaeco (from 40 to 45 small leaves 
and from 30 to 35 large. leaves constitute 
a hand). 
BALING THE CROP. 

‘The Sumatra type is tied in what is 
known as fan-shaped hands, tightly packed 
in cases, and allowed to remain five or six 
days. By this time the tobacco has under- 
gone a slight fermentation, sufficient to 
assist in evening up the colors. It is then 
packed in bales 30 inches square and 
pressed to a thickness of 12 inches—the 
exact size of the imported bales. Such 
bales should contain from 150 to 160 pounds. 
The covering used is matting ‘imported 
from the island of Sumatra, which can 
usually be obtained from cigar manufac- 
turers, and over this is put another cover- 
ing of burlap. 

Altheugh the seed planted is Sumatra, 
we often find a small percentage will have 
more of the appearance of the Cuban type. 
This applies chiefly to the sand leaves, 
which are of a dull color and have little of 
the real Sumatra gloss. For this reason it 
is found advisable to pack some bales sim- 
ilar to those in Cuba. These leaves are as- 
sorted according to size and made _ into 
carottes. To- make a carotte, about 60 
leaves are tied in an ordinary bundle or 
hand and four of these hands are tied to- 
gether with bast fiber, as is used in Cuba. 
The outside leaves are made smooth and 
wrapped from head to tip with Cuban bast 
fiber, making a neat bundle of tobacco 
weighing about one pound. Weight depends 
on size and*thickness of leaves. These car- 
ottes are put in bales of 80 each. The ma- 
terial used for covering this bale is palm 
bark, imported from the island of Cuba, 
and when finished these bales have the ex- 
act appearance of those made in Cuba. 
Over this is put burlap to hold the bark in 
place. Tobacco is then steady for market. 

TO SUM UP THE WORK 
the cost of shade (lumber, cloth, hardware 
and labor) on the 13 farms ranged from 
$260 to $403.64 per acre, the average being 
$286.70. Fertilizers cost $10.51 to $64, aver- 
age $45.31 per acre. Cost of cultivation, 
$34.21 to $73.28, average $47.94. Harvesting, 


THE NEW TOBACCO CULTURE 


including priming, stringing, hanging, tak- 
ing down and tying, $108.48 to $283.20, aver- 
age. $137.98. Warehouse work, fermenta- 
tion, sizing, assorting and baling, $111.12 to 
$179.52, average $139.29. Total cost of crop 
varied from $613.42 to $849.55 per acre, or 
an average Of $657.17. 

ACREAGE AND YIELD AS CURED AND FERMENTED 


After 
--Cured tobacco-~, fermentation 
Yield Total Total Loss 
pa, lbs yield,ibs wt, lbs % 
1,250 5,636 —_— 
1,571 1,616 8.0 
1,677 1,337 _— 
1,768 442 25.1 
1,764 397 32.4 
1,116 558 12.9 
1,528 .1,635 1,522 6.9 
1,416 1,543 1,358 12.0 
1,700 1,265 1,079 14.6 
1,665 2,613 2,236 
1,237 7,968 6,613 
1,925 2,245 1,953 
24,053 21,648 


Acres 
H. Woodford.. 4.51 
Cc. O. Gates.... 1.02 
Jas. Stewart.. 
=m ¢ Bie... 
H. L. Miller... 
H. H. Wright. 
Clark Bros...: 
Wm. Hayes... 
A, Pouleur.... 
ia I Cae... & 
W. S. Pinney. 6.44 
R. H. Reed.... 1.24 
A. Mitchelson.16.41 


Ttl and avg.35.88 51,308 
WEIGHT OF THE TOBACCO. 


The total weight of light wrappers was 
8038 pounds, or 20.01%; medium wrap- 
pers 5883 or 14.6, dark wrappers 1189 or 2.9, 
light spotted wrappers 3051 or 7.6, dark 
spotted wrappers 2325 or 5.8, Cuban pack- 
ages 8287 or 20.7, light seconds 3128 or 7.8, 
dark seconds 3083 or 7.8, trash 5127 or 12.8; 
total 40,211 pounds, 100%. About 60% of the 
crop was wrappers, 30% seconds and 10% 
trash. The seconds consist of broken and 
torn leaves of uneven color, from which 
considerable amount of wrapper leaf can 
be obtained. The trash contains some leaf 
that could be used for filler, but it is gen- 
erally undesirable for any other purpose. 

The Woodford crop of 5636 pounds cured 
tobacco is not included in this statement, 
as the grading and packing of this crop 
has not been finished. The wrappers are 
all perfect leaves, without tear or puncture, 
and the color and grain are sufficiently uni- 
form, and the veins are sufficiently small 
to allow the entire side of leaf to be used 
for wrapping cigars. The leaves average 
between 225 and 250 per pound. They are 
graded according to size, with differences 
of 1% inches in length between the grades, 
and the length of the leaf is marked on 
the package. This is a distinct advantage 
to the manufacturer, for with leaves of 
uniform length and uniform color, a very 
close estimate can be made as to how many 
cigars of given length can be covered and 
as to what length leaf can be most econom- 
ically purchased for a cigar of given size. 
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od for everything 
that runs on wheels. 


Sold Everywhere. 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO, 








Saves its cost every season. 





Wagon World Awheel. 


Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel that 
determines the life of any 
wagon, and this is the longest 
lived wheel made. Do you want 
@ low down Handy Wagon to 
use about the place? We will fit 
out your old wagon with Elec- 
tric Wheels of any size and 
any shape tire, straight or stag- 
gered spokes. No cracked hubs, no 

loose spokes, no rotten felloes, no resetting. Write for 
the big new catalogue. Itis free. 
Electric Whee! Co., Box 86s Quincy, Il. 





SEPARATORS AND POWERS. 


For 1, 2 and 3 horses, with governor; level o 


Sweep powers, Corn Shellers, Feed Mills,Steel Rollers, M owers, 
Rakes, Cultivators, Saws, Engines—3 to 25 H.P., mounted or 
stationary. The Messinger Mfg. Co., Tatamy, Pa. 








When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Best farm and field harness. 


Adapted to all kinds of low down work where whiffietrees 
and traces are objectionable or may interfere with work. 
Very valuable for work in orchards or about young trees, 


equally good elsewhere. 


talogue free. 


GUARANTEE oiisied Tocine the kerasss to baat our 
expense, and we will return your money. 


B. F. BAKER 


CO., 218 Main St., Burnt Hills, N. Y. 








The uniformity {n color also makes it an 
easy matter to obtain a uniform line of ci- 
gars. In addition to the 35:88 acres of Su- 
matra tobacco, there were 4.71 acres of 
Havana seed grown under shade. The 
total yield was 6439 pounds, or an average 
of 1367 pounds per acre. 


COST OF THE TOBACCO, 


It is estimated theSumatra tobacco, barn- 
cured, and including the whole eost of 
the shade, fertilizers, cultivation and har- 


TOBACCO 


vesting, was a little over 36 cents per pound, 
It’ must be understood, however, that the 
framework of the shade is expected to 
last from five to eight years. If it is as- 
sumed that it will last five years and that 
the cloth will have to be renewed each 
year, then charging one-fifth only of the 
cost of the framework, the cost of the 
tobaceo this year, barn-cured, would be 
about 32.2 cents per pound. The cost of 
the finished product, including the cost of 
warehouse work and allowing for the loss 
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in this stage of the work, is estimated at 
51% cents per pound, including the total 
cost of the shade, or 47.6 cents per pound, 
charging one-fifth only of the cost of the 
framework. It is understood that thése 
estimates do not include any charge for 
land, buildings or insurance, or interest on 
the money invested. The tobacco will all 
be sold at public auction to the highest 
bidder May 1, at Hartford, Ct, under the 
supervision of the secretary of agriculture 
and a committee of growers. 
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SQUASHES, MELONS, and CUCUMBERS 


of the finest quality are quickly grown by using from 500 to 800 pounds per 
acre of Bradley’s Fertilizers at time of planting. 
It will greatly increase the crop to use 300 to 500 lbs. more scattered broadcast 


in the rows and cultivated in soon after the plants are up. 


One season’s test will convince any market gardener that it pays to use 


BRADLEY’S on all of his crops. 


Be sure and use them this spring. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle | 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 


Chicago, p 100 lbs./#% $6.00) $7.35) $6.10) $5.90) 35,25 
New ork +. | 7.40) 5.56) 7.25) 6.40) 6. 5.25 
Buffal 7. 5.75} 7.50) 6.30) 6.10] 5.30 
6.85] 5.75) 6.80) 6.00} 5.60] 4.90 


Pittsburg 7.00} 5.75) 7.50) 6 35] 6.00} 5.00 


At Chicago, the cattle market has shown 
no particular variation from the long con- 
tinued period of strength and activity. This 
applies particularly to good to choice 
beeves, while common or poorly finished 
steers at times more difficult to sell; con- 
siderable inquiry is noted for attractive 
light weight cattle. The bulk of sales for 
dressed beef and shipping purposes $6.25@7, 
choice to fey 7.15@7.40. The export move- 
ment of live cattle has been considerably 
smaller the past few weeks, owing to Brit- 
ish markets being relatively lower than on 
this side of the ocean. 


Fancy beef steers, #685@7 40 Canners, 
d to extra, 575@675 Feeders. selected, 
Poor to iair, 5000550 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs. 
Good native heifers, 450460 Calves, 300 lbs up, 
Fair to choice cows, 3 00@5 85 Calves. veal, 
Poor to fancy bulls. 800@575 Milch cows, each. 30 


Hogs have been in good demand at higher 
prices, choice lots $7.35@7.50, or the best 
yet touched. Receipts are moderate, qual- 
ity good, packers paying asked prices only 
under protest. 

A feature of the sheep trade is the rela- 
tive scarcity of well-finished native weth- 
ers and mixed butcher stuff. Trade as a 
whole fairly active, but market unsettled 
and at times weak. Receipts include a lib- 
eral proportion of clipped sheep, these gen- 
erally selling at a fair discount under 
choice unshorn. Transactions largely at 
$4.75@5.90, yearlings 5.50@6, lambs 5.75@6.85, 
choice sprirgs usual premium. 

At New York, cattle active at higher 
prices. Steers $5.50@7.40 p 100 lbs, tops 7.50, 
oxen 5.35@6, bulls 3.50@5.60, butcher cows 
2.25@5, extra heavy 5.75. Prime veal calves 
firmer at 3@5.75, do cheice 7. Wooled sheep 
4.50@6, wooled lambs 6.35@7.50, do clipped 
5.50@6.50, common spring lambs 3. each. 
Hogs firm. 

The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, the offerings have suffered in 


average quality, and the market continues 
generally steady to firm at prices recently 
quoted. 





Hogs Sheep 











THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Wheat Oats 


1902 | 1901 1901 
+7256] .70%q) .6I%/,| . fe) -25 
‘8341 775 is ; a BE 
80%) .73%| .60%4) . 
St Louis........| 80%} .69%4) .6254) . 
Minneapolis....| -73_ | .72%4} .58%9) . 
- Liverpool 8734! .B61/4!.704q 

At Chicago, a-.chief influence in the price 
of wheat is the crop condition, and oper- 
ators watch bulletins, both public and pri- 
vate, very closely. American Agriculturist’s 
‘April report, found on earlier page; shows a 
general condition of winter wheat mate- 
rially below that of a year ago, a time when 
the promise was exceptionally brilliant. 

The govt April report made the con- 
dition of winter wheat a few points 
lower than our own. This g2neral 
recognition of a crop probability of only 
a moderate volume of winter wheat has 
given more courage to buyers, May selling 
up ic or more, to figures around 72%c p bu, 
July and Sept better than 73c; full advance 
not maintained under realizing’ sales. 
Weather in the winter wheat territory has 
been generally favorable, but some com- 
plaint of too much rain in the northwest, 
delaying spring wheat seeding. 

The movement of wheat at home and 
abroad is without important development. 
The visible supply east of the Rocky moun- 
tains now approximates 48,000,000 bu, 
against 53,000,000 bu one year ago and 55,- 
000,000 in ’00.. Shipments of wheat and flour 
from all exporting countries, mainly from 
western Europe, are up to a normal. Ex- 
ports of wheat and flour are fairly good, 
but foreign markets generally dull and 
heavy. 

Corn 





Corn 





Cash or spot 

















has shown some independent 


strength, moving up %@le p bu, to better 
than 59c p bu for May and slight discount 
for No 2 in store. Farmers’ deliveries are 
not heavy, and in many instances a posi- 


tive disinclination to sell freely. Foreign 


markets are firm, but it is impossible to 
export much at present level of prices. The 
home demand is good. German cables say 
that corn is offered freely from Russia and 
eastern Europe at prices materially below 
cost of American-grown. 

In oats, the tendency has been one of 
heaviness, No 2 to be delivered any time in 
May sagging more than lc p bu to nearly 
41c, subsequently recovering a little. No 2 
in store much the same, No 3 white by sam- 
ple 43%,.@45%c, undergrades usual discount. 
Speculators have been inclined to sell oats 
on the strength of reported liberal seeding 
in the southwest. Cash demand is fairly 
good, almost wholly on domestic account, 
although moderate quantities are going 
abroad. 

Interest in rye is very small, prices in- 
clined to follow wheat. The few cars com- 
ing forward have sold at 554%@56%c p bu for 
No 2. 

Barley has continued quotably firm, 
though rather dull, owing to light re- 
ceipts. Prices cover a range of 45@55c p 
bu for screenings, to 65@68c for choice 
malting grades. 

The high price of timothy has brought 
out slightly larger offerings, yet the total 
is meager, and scattering sales on the ba- 
sis of about 7c p Ib for prime quality. Clo- 
ver dull, cash prime nominally 8c p Ib. 


At New York, gram market has shown 


a firmer tone. No 2 red wheat in elevator 
sold at 83%c p bu, corn 68%c, oats 47c, rye 
59@60c, barley 70@75c. Flour generally 
steady. Fancy spring patents $4@4.55 p bbl, 
do winter 4@4.10, spring straights 3.50@3.75, 
do winter 3.70@3.90. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state corn 78c 
p bu, No 2 white oats 50c, rye 70c, bran 
$16.50 p ton, cottonseed meal 28, gluten meal 
26, middlings 18, corn meal 24, hay 8@14. 
Eggs l5c p doz, live fowls 10@llic p lb, 
broilers 30@35c, turkeys 13@15ic,-ducks 12@ 
15e. Potatoes 75@80c p bu, do seed 1@1.25, 
onions 1.15@1.30, turnips 25c, spinach Tic, 
apples 2.25@2.50, parsnips 40@50c. 

At Albany, eggs 15@16c p doz, live fowls 
10@lic p.lb, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 8@9c, 
geese 8@9c. Potatoes $2.50@2.75 p_ bbl, 
onions 3@5, cabbage 4@5 p 100, beans 1.65@ 
1.80 p bu, apples 3@6 p bbl, cranberries 
7.50@8.25. Corn 70@7lc p bu, oats 50@5ic, 
bran 19@20 p ton, middlings 20@22, hay 12.50 
@17. 

At Buffalo, eggs 15@15%c p doz, live 
fowls 12@18c p lb, ducks 12@13c, geese 10 
@lic, pigeons 15@25c. Potatoes 65@80c p 
bu, beets 65@75c, carrots 50c, onions $1@1.40, 
parsnips 50c, turnips 35c, cabbage 1@1.25 
p bbl, squash 60@75 p ton. Apples 3.50@ 
6.50 p bbl, strawberries 30@40c p qt. Maple 
sugar 7@10c p lb, syrup 80@90c p gal, or 2 
@2.25 p doz qt bottles. Timothy hay 10@ 
14 p ton, clover mixed 10@10.50, rye straw 
7.50@8. 


At Rochester, No 1 white oats 55c p bu,’ 


corn 75c, bran $22 p ton, middlings 22, hay 
9@13, rye straw 9@12. Apples 3@5 p bbl, 
cranberries 7.50@10, strawberries 25@30c p 
qt. Beans 1.35@2 p bu, beets 50c, onions 1.25 
@1.50, parsnips 25c, potatoes 65@70c, turnips 
30c, radishes 25c p doz, cucumbers 1.65@1.75. 
Steers 914@10%c p lb d w, veal calves 9@10c, 
sheep 8@9. Live fowls 10@12c p lb, turkeys 
12c, spring ducks 12@14c, eggs 16@17c p doz. 
At Watertown, eggs 15@itc p doz, live 
fowls 10@11c p Ib, veal calves 5@5%c, lambs 
4@5c, steers 4%@5c. Beans $1.50@1.75 p bu, 
turnips 35@40c, beets 40c, potatoes 65c, pars- 
nips 1%@2c p lb, cabbage 4@5c each. Hay 
12@15 p ton, rye straw 11@14, corn meal 27, 
bran 20@24, gluten meal 30@31. Maple su- 
gar 8@10c p lb, syrup 65@70c p gal. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 14%@ 
15e p doz, duck eggs 20c, live turkeys 12@ 
15¢c p lb, fowls 12%@15c, spring chickens 20 
@35c, ducks 11@13c._ Potatoes 75@83ec p bu, 
sweets, $2@3.50 p bbl, asparagus °20@30c p 
bch, cabbage 17@21 p ton, cucumbers 3.50@ 
4 p bx, onions 25@75c p bu, spinach 75c@1 
p bbl, apples 4@5 p bbl, strawberries 15@ 
25c p qt. Wheat 77%c p bu, corn 63c, oats 
48l4c, rye 60@61ic, timothy hay 12@15.50 p 
ton, clover mixed 11@13, rye straw 12@13, 
bran 18.50@20.50, middlings 18@19, cotton- 
seed meal 27@27.50. Live steers 4@6 p 100 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Ibs, butcher cows 1.75@4.50, bulls 3.50@4.50, 
hogs .6.70@7.25, sheep 2.50@5.75, lambs 5@ 
7.25, do spring 9@11.50, veal calves 4@6.50, 
milch cows 17.50@65 each. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRAD, 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured 

Beans. 


At New York, market barely steady. 
Choice marrow $2.07%@2.10 p bu, medium 
1.50@1.55, pea 1.50@1.55, red kidney 1.65@2.05, 
white kidney 1.75@2, black turtle soup 1.70, 
yellow eye 2.17%@2.20, foreign marrow 1.95 

9 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market generally quiet at 

unchanged prices. 
Eggs. 

At New York, a stronger tone noted un- 
der more moderate receipts and good de- 
mand. Nearby fancy 17@17%c p doz, av 
prime 16@16%4c, western and southern prime 
154%@16c, fair to good 15@15%c, duck eggs 
22@25c, goose 45@50c. 

At Boston, receipts have run moderate 
and under good demand, prices hold firm. 
Nearby fancy at mark 18c p doz, eastern 
16@1l7c, Vt and N H 16%@l7c, western 16@ 
lic, duck eggs 20@23c, goose 40c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples firm at $3@3.50 p 
bbl, Cape Cod cranberries 7@9, strawber- 
ries 18@25c p qt, peanuts 3@4%c p lb, hick- 
ory nuts 1.50@2 p bu, Cal oranges 2.50@4.50 
p bx, do Fla 2@5, grape fruit 5@9. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market easy. Middlings $19 
@20.50 p ton, winter bran 17.50@18.50, red 
dog 2.15 p sack, linseed meal 27.50@28, cot- 
tonseed meal 26.50, chops 20.50, screenings 
30@78c *p 100 lbs, coarse corn meal 1.25@ 
1.27, brewers’ meal and grits 1.70. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, best grades firm. Prime 
timothy 9214%4.@95c p 100 lbs, No 1 85@87%c, 
No 2 75@80c, No 3 55@65c, clover mixed 
57144@65c, clover 50@55c, salt 45@50c, rye 
straw 75@80c, short rye and oat 55c. 

At Boston, tone of market quiet. Prime 
timothy $17.50@18 p ton, No 1 17, No 2 14.50 
@15.50, No 3 10@12, choice fine 10@13, clover 
mixed 11@13, clover 10@12, swale 8@9, prime 
rye straw .15@16, do tangled 11@12, oat 8.50 
@9.50. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, arrivals continue moder- 
ate and *well taken. Sugar 10@12c p Ib, 
syrup in demand at 75c@$1 p gal. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, foreign in liberal supply 
and steady. home-grown stock firm. Me 
seed stock $3@3.25 p sack, do av prime 2.50 
Pp bag, state prime 2.50 p 180 Ibs, do fair 
to prime 2.15@2.25 p sack, Scotch prime 1.85 
@2 p 168 Ibs, Irish and English 1.80@2, Ber- 
muda 6@8 p bbl, sweets 3.50@5. 

Poultry. 

At New York, prices generally steady, 
but trade not especially active. Live fowls 
9@13c p. lb, turkeys 14c, ducks 60@80c, geese 
75c@$1.25 p pair, pigeons 20@25c, iced tur- 
keys 8@13c p Ib, broilers 28@35c, squab 
broilers 50@75c, fowls 9@12%c, spring duck- 
lings 27@28c, squabs 1.50@3 ip doz. 

At Boston, live fowls steady at 8@12%c p 
lb, northern and eastern fresh killed fowls 
12@14c, chickens 12@20c, broilers 20@25c, 
pigeons 75c@$1.50 p doz, squabs  2.50@3, 
western iced turkeys 12@14c p lb, fowls 11% 
@12'%c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, asparagus $2@7 p doz bchs, 
beets 6@7 p 100 bchs, carrots 3@5, celery 1 
@2.25 p case, cabbage 1.50@1.75 p bbl, kale 
60@75c, white onions 4@6, red and yellow 
2.75@3.75, radishes 1.50@2.25 p bskt, spinach 
1@1.50 p bbl, squash 1.50@2 p bx, string 
beans 2.50@3.50 p bu, turnips 75@85c p bbL 
tomatoes ,1@2.50 p carrier. 

Wool. 

With mills generally well supplied with 
wool, and the strike in the American Wool 
Co’s mills, the situation continues quiet 
and presents very few new features, Prices, 
however, remain steady and stocks are not 
being pushed for sale. Buyers of the new 











clip show a more conservative tendency, 
claiming prices paid in many instances this 
season are higher than the present mar- 
ket warrants, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS, 


The Butter Market. 


The high prices for butter at leading trad- 
ing points continue and situation at this 
writing holds strong, but many dealers 
daily expect a sharp break, while others 
say they do not see any ground for a ma- 
terial change until cows get onto pastures 
in the heavy producing sections of the north 
and west. Offerings of choice fresh cream- 
ery grades have been only moderate, as 
well as dairy makes and other lines, Stor- 
age goods are practically off the market 
and ladles and other undergrade stock in 
short supply.’ Until the output of fresh but- 
ter increases considerably, the present level 
of prices promises to hold firm in sympathy 
with eggs, cheese, meats, high grain prices, 
etc. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
1902 ......81 @31%c 30 @31 c 22 @22l%c 
1901. ......22 @22%c 2914@380 c 20 @20%6c 


1900 ......193%@20 c 191%4@20 c 18 @18%c 

New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
29@30c p Ib, prints 30@31c, dairy 25@28c.— 
At Watertown, cmy prints 32c, tubs 27@ 
31144c, dairy 20@23c.—At Albany, cmy tubs 
active at 28@30¢, prints 30@3ic, dairy 27@ 
28c.--At Rochester, extra Elgin 30@34c, state 
emy 29@30c.—At Buffalo, choice cmy 26@29c, 
dairy 13@25c, rolls 15@21c. 

At New-York, market continues strong 
under moderate arrivals. Cmy extra 3lc p 
lb, firsts 30@30%c, seconds 28@29c, fancy 
state dairy 29@30c, firsts 27@28c, seconds 25 
@26c, western imt cmy 24@29c. 

Pennsylvania, extra Elgin and other 
separator cmy 32c p Ib, firsts 3lc, seconds 
29@30c, ladle 25@28c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin 
prints 33@33%c p lb, tubs 32144@33c, O and 
Pa cmy 30c, dairy 24@25c, rolls 22@23c. 


Ohio—At Columbus, cmy tubs active at 
30c p lb, prints 31c, dairy 20@22c.—At Cleve- 
land, cmy extra 31@31\%c, firsts 29@29%c, 
dairy 17@24%.—At Cincinnati, cmy extra 
32c, firsts 29@30c, dairy 20c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra sepa- 
rator cmy 32@32%c p Ib,.firsts 30@3i1c, extra 
gathered cmy 30@3lc, firsts 28@28%c, imt 
cmy 24@28c, ladle 23@26c, dairy 23@28c. 

At Boston, receipts have been lighter and 
tone of market firm at the advanced prices. 
Vt and N H cmy extra 30%4c p Ib, N Y 30%c, 
western 3l1c, firsts 29@30c, seconds 27@28c, 
Vt dairy extra 28@29c, N Y 28c, firsts 26@ 
27c, practically no imt cmy or ladle stock 
on the market. 


The Cheese Market. 


Stocks of choice fall made cheese have 
gradually worked down until fancy lines 
are scarce in some markets, and all grades 
are firm and in good demand. Very little 
strictly new stock has been received as yet 
and holders of prime goods are inclined to 
be independent. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
11@12c p Ib.—At Watertown, twins 13c.—At 
Albany, cheddars 11%@12%%c, flats 11@12c.— 
At Rochester, twins 13@14c.—At Buffalo, 
fancy new 11@12c, skims 8@9c. 

At New York, situation generally satis- 
factory. Fancy fall made small 13@13%c p 
Ib, do large 12@12%4c, good to choice small 
114%@12%c, do large 11@11%c, light skims 9 
@10%c, full 3% @4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fancy 
fall made 12%@138c p lb, good to choice 11@ 
1214c, part skims 8@9c.—At Pittsburg, choice 
N Y 13@13%c p lb, Ohio 12%@13c, No 1 
brick 15c, limburger 13@13%c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, N Y cheddars 12%c p 
Ib, state flats 13c, limburger 14c.—At Cleve- 
land, N Y full creams 13%@l4c, state 12@ 
12%c, bricks 15@15%4c.—At Cincinnati, flats 
llc, twins 111%4c, limburger 12%%éc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices firm. 
Choice N Y cheddars 12%@12%c, flats 13@ 
1314c. 

At Boston, stocks firmly held, demand 
good. Extra N Y twins 18c p Ib, firsts 11% 
@12%c, seconds 9@lic, extra Vt twins 12% 
@13c, firsts 11144@12%%c. 


Georgia Fruit Prospects Good—During 
the recent cold, light frosts occurred in the 
state, reaching some _ distance south of 
Macon, particularly in the low places. The 
damage to the fruit crop seems to have 
been very slight, although in some sec-< 
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A FEW OF THE 


Many Prominent Users 


OF THE 


De Laval Separators. 


U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Levi P. Morton, Ex-Vice President of the United States. 
J. PIERPONT MoRGAN, Esq., the great banker and financier. 
Jas. J. HILL, Esq., the great railroad magnate. 
JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Esq., President Standard Oil Co. 
Wm. K. VANDERBILT, Esq., New York City. 
RICHARD WATSON GILDER, Esq., Editor of the Century Magazine. 
Hon. ABRAM 8S. Hewitt, New York City. 
H. B. GuRLER, Esq., the leading American dairyman. 
Dr. W. SEWARD WEBB, President Wagner Sleeping Car Co. 
Frep’k G. Bournr, Esq., President Singer Sewing Machine Co, 
Aveust BELMONT, Esq., the New York banker. 
J. B. DUKE, Esq., President American Tobacco Co, 
NATHAN StRavs, Esq., of R. H. Macy & Co., New York City. 
Gro. BuRNHAM, Esq., President Baldwin Locomotive Works. , 
Dr. CHas. MCBURNEY, the great surgeon. 
Hon. WayYNE MacVEAGH, Ex-U. S. Attorney General. 
Gro. W. VANDERBILT, Esq., of Biltmore, N. C. 
JAMES STILLMAN, Esq., Pres’t National City Bank, New York City. 
Ex-Gov. W. D. Hoarp, Proprietor of ‘‘ Hoard’s Dairyman.” 
Ex-U. 8S. SENATOR WARNER MILLER, of Herkimer, N. Y. 
JoHN H. StTaRin, Esq., of steamship fame. 
H. McK. TwomB.y, Esq., owner of the finest dairy in the world, 
J. C. HOAGLAND, Esq., President Royal Baking Powder Co, 
JoHN HUYLER, Esq., the great New York candy maker. 
JUDGE WARREN B. HooKER, of Fredonia, N. Y. 
W. W. Law, Esq., Ex-President American Jersey Cattle Club. 
C. I, Hoop, Esq., of sarsaparilla and fancy cattle fame. 
Mrs. E. M. JONES, of Canada most famous of dairywomen, 
Henry C. TINKER, Esq., Pres’t Liberty National Bank, New York. 
Epw. R. STRAWBRIDGE, Esq., of Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila. 
J. A. WHIPPLE, Esq., Prop’r Touraine and Young’s hotels, Boston. 
Hon. F, E. DAWLEY; State Director of Farm Institutes, New York. 
F, L. Houeuton, Esq., Sec’y “‘ Holstein-Friesian” Breeders’ Ass’n. 
PENNOCK E. SHARPLESS, Esq., of ‘‘ Sharpless” butter fame. 
Pror. W. H. CALDWELL, Secretary American Jersey Cattle Club. 
J. C. Lest, Esq., Sup’t St. Albans Foundry Co. 
Jas. A. RUMRILL, Esq., Ex-President Boston & Albany Railroad. 
Sam’L HavuapaBL, Esq., Grand Prize butter winner, Paris Exp’n. 
W. A. SHaw, Esq., Proprietor of ‘‘ Texas Farmer.” 
Hon. EpwarD BuRNETT, of ‘‘ Deerfoot Farm” fame, 
J. McLain Situ, Esq., Editor of ‘‘ Farmer’s Home,” Dayton, O. 
B. P. Norton, Esq., State Dairy Commissioner, Iowa. 
Gro. E. HASKELL, Esq., Pres’t Nat’l Creamery Buttermakers’ Ass’n. 
Isaac Ross, Esq., Pres’t Alabama State Dairymen’s Association. 
JOSEPH NEWMAN, Esq., Pres’t Illinois State Dairymen’s Ass’n. 
Cuas. M. Butt, Esq., Pres’t Massachusetts Creamery Association, 
J. H. RusHTon, Esq., Pres’t Nebraska State Dairymen’s Ass’n, 
G. F. Weston, Esq., Pres’t North Carolina State Dairymen’s Ass’n, 
M. A. ApAms, Esq., Pres’t Vermont State Dairymen’s Association. 
Epw. VAN ALSTYNE, Esq., Sup’t Model Dairy, Buffalo Exp’n. 
W. H. GILBERT, Esq., Sup’t Chicago World’s Fair Dairy. 
Wa. A. WRIGHT, Esq., President New York Milk Exchange. 

and thousands of others almost as well known. 





Send for new “20th Century” catalogue. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 827 Commissioners Sr. 
CHICAGO. General Offices: MONTREAL. — 


1102 ArcH STREET 75 & 77 York STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 14 ContianbT Sresst, TORONTO. 


217-221 Daumm St., MN EW YOR K. 248 McDermot AveNuE, 


SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEG. 
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tions a considerable per cent of peach 
bloom was killed. This, however, will not 
materially affect the crop, and barring fu- 
ture reverses we may expect a splendid 
yield this season. Unfortunately the brown 
rot hag already manifested itself, attack- 
ing the bloom and_ twigs. Considerable 
damage is reported from different sections, 
and this should be a warning to the grow- 
ers in the future to spray their orchards 
before the trees bloom.—[W. M. Scott, State 
Entomologist, Ga. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


PPTs 


THIS DEPARTMENT is A of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very one can adve poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of a kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to cell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward’ re- 
plies sent to this office. 

ope must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in of the _ followi wing, ona _Advertisements of 
# *yARMS FOR SALE” or RENT” will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, bee will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 














EGGS AND POULTRY—Continued. 





EGGS reduced, $1 per 13; ducks, turkeys, chickens; cat- 
alog free. MODEL DAIRY AND POULTRY FARM, 
Rabway, N J. 


EGGS, 2 $1.50; Light Brahmas, Indian 
shans; Bronze turkey eggs, $2 for LL. 





CLARK "phos, 





Freeport, Oo. 
WHITE W YANDOTS—Choice, large, farm-raised 
aN » $3 per 100; $2 for 50. SILAS DEAN, Oak 
i a 





26 EGGS $l1—Rose Comb White Leghorns and Barred 
javoouth Rocks, farm raised. C. L, BERGE, Adelphia, 





EGGS-S C 
Pekin ducks, 11 Tic. 


White Leghorn, Pearl Guinea, 15 75c; 
GEO De RIDDER, Birchton, N Y, 
$1 FOR 1 EGGS—Bright’s Brown Leghorns; cockerels 
2; pullets $1.50. ANDREW WHITE, Denville, No J. 


WHITE W ZANDOT eggs for hatching; best stock ; “$l 
per 15. FLORA MICHENER, Carversville, Pa, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK, Bronze turkey and Pekin 
eggs for hatc hing. MARY BROWN, Delroy, Pa. 
n° C WHITE LEG HORNS—Stock $1 each, eggs 75c per 

, $ 100. ZIMMER BROS, Weedsport, N Y, 


FOR White Plymouth Rock eggs apply to SHEN AN- 
DOAH POU LTRY F ARM, Lantz Mill, Va. 











duck 


























RHODE ISLAND REDS— High colored, practical, 15 
eggs $1, 100 $. G. FISKE, Durham, Ct. 

‘BUFF ROCKS, Nuggets, eggs $1 15, $4 per er 100, “CLIN- 
TON F. OSBURN, Port Byron, N Y. 

ROCKS, handsomely barred, 13 eggs $1, 100 $6. 


fine, 
AKTHUR MILES, Spring Hill, Pa, 





WKINS'’S strain Barred Rocks; eggs, 15 $1; 100 $5. 
t 


HA 
A, M. CLARKE, Clark’s Falls 


WHITE WYANDOTS—Prize winners; $1 per 15 eggs 
JESSE CARRIER, Fulton, , 3 














EGGS AND POULTRY. 


HANAFORD’S Wachusett strain White Wyandots, 
Massachusetts’ great fall and winter layers; pullets have 
laid 50 eggs 53 consecutive days, 219 ome year; large, 
blocky shape, yellow legs, farm raised; fertile eggs from 
best winter layers, 30 for $2, 50 $3, 100 $5; order imme- 


diately and be sure of eggs next winter at top prices; 
correspondence solicited. PRED HANAFORD, Alder 
Brook Poultry Farm, South Lancaster, Mass, 





easonable 


DO. YOU WANT eggs for hatching at a 
we have 


rice? No one’s stock is better than ours, an 
Vhite Wyandots, Barred Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Aylesbury and Mammoth Pekin ducks, Homer and 
White Fantail pigeons. MONRO BROS, Cranbury, N J. 





FOUNDATION STOCK for egg farmers; pure Brown, 
Buff Leghorns, crossed; royal layers, splendid birds; 
farm range; success 7 oo cream of large flock for 
breeders; no others; if want breeders next year, 
order eggs now; 13 $1.50 MARSH ALL, Walkersville, Md. 


POULTRY paper, illustrated, 20 pages, 2 cents per 

year. Four mouths’ trial 10 cents. ample free. 64 

Res practical poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
ook alone, 10 cents. Catalog of ie books free, 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, 


909 VARIETIES choice poultry eggs, 








also pigeons and 





Belgian hares. Incubator eggs $40 per 1000, Fee ay 
choice stock to offer. Remedies, information and 
in colored 60 page book, 1l0c mailed. J. A. BEE GEY. 
Telford, Pa. 

EGGS for hatching from finest strains in America; 
White Wyandots, Partridge Cochins, Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, S C Brown Leghorns, $1 per ‘3B. PENN LAIRD 


POULTRY CO, Penn Laird, Va. 


“ORC HARD HILL 


POULTRY FARM—Home of the 
greatest laying strains of S C White Leghorns and 
Barred Plymouth Rocks; eggs, $1 per 15, $5 per 100, F. 
i WINGE, Fruithurst, Ala. 


ORCHARD 











FAKM POULTRY YARDS, Millerton, 
N Y—Eggs from choice stock, 10 varieties, land and 
waterfowls; good hatches guaranteed; new catalog; cor- 
respondence desired. 


WARRICK'S ay | Plymouth 








Rocks—Eggs from our 








prize winners - per 13, $3.50 per 26 4 per 45. We re- 
ee all poor 4. at alt = My * WAKRICK BROS, 
Vashington, Pa. 

EGGS for hatching—Turkeys, ducks, geese, guineas 
and all the leading varieties of poultry; descriptive cat- 
alog freee PINE TREE FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, 

THE FARMERS’ FRIENDS—Barred Rocks, White 
Wyandots, Rose Comb Brownies; heavy laying strains; 
eggs, sitting $1. MANORDALE FAKMS, Mountville, Pa, 





BARRED Plymouth Rocks exclusively; very choice, 


selected stock; eggs, hatching unusually well, 15 $1, 30 
$1.75, 100 ¥. B. H, ACKERY, ‘Spring Hill, Pa. 

FINE Buff Plymouth Rocks, Hawkins strain; get the 
new breed that win the-prizes and lay the eggs; a fine 


booklet free. J. G. STAUFFER, Palmyra, Pa. 


PARTRIDG E and Buff Wyandots, prize matings; eggs 
2 15; White Wyandots, Duston strain, $1 15. WELLS- 
BORO Pou LTRY YARDS, Wellsboro, Pa, 


aos hoy BEDE —Hardy, prolific, farm-bred, 
first-class ck; for eggs to hatch’ at 6e each send to 
Ww ALTER SHERM AN Middletown, R I, 


BUFF Leghorn ¢ eggs, “Single | Comb, 
aging 216 eggs last year; $1 for 15, $5 per 100, 
SELL. AR, Leominster, ass. 

EGGS for hatching from large Lats ‘i strain White 
Wyandots and Rhode 7 Reds, a 100 EBEN 
WHITNEY, Natick, Mass 


ans ADLEY BROS’ 
$1. Reference, any bank 
SEND, Wilmington, Del, 














, great layers, aver- 
ROBERT 











strain; Barred Rocks only; eggs, 13 
in city L. S. TOWN- 








TWO GIRLS hatch 2183 chickens; one en aun: 

new system beats incubators; booklet’ free. FR GRUN- 
Y, Morrisonville, Ill. 

SINGLE COMB White and Brown Le Barred 

Plymouth Rocks; 4 eggs $2. JOSEPH EVERTTS, 


Hamilton, Ind. 





EGGS— 15 for $1; White Wyandots ‘only; Johnson strain. 
JOHN WARD, Grenloch, N J. 


BUFF_ROCKS, Black 
D. D. HUBBS, Elnora, 


SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorns, 
OYCE, Archdale, N Y. 


40 WHITE WYANDOT eggs, 
COCK, Busti, N Y. 


WANTED—A_ young 
Castleton, N Y. 


RHODE ISLAND EBEDS, 
Durham, Ct. 





Minorcas; eggs, 13 $1, 39 2. 





13 eggs $1. CE. KE. 





$2; circular. G, BAB- 





pea hen. G. M, HERRICK, 





15 $1; 10 $5, G. FISKE, 





. LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERED Ayrshires and Cheshires—Three heifer 
calves; one year and three months sows in farrow, young 
service boars, fall and spring pigs in airs, not akin, 
stock firm and in good oye. HOMER J. BROWN, 
Harford, Cortland Co, N Y. 


JERSEY RED boars, 8 months, 
one pair for sired a prize stock. W, 
RD 2, Amsterdam, N 


ON experimental stock farm. WM TILMAN, Palatka, 
Fila, learned how to bring offspring the sex desi Write 
him for circular. Success guaranteed, You may use it 18 
months before paying. 


REGISTERED SHORTHORNS, young bull calves, 
fine as silk, dairy strains, rare bargains. F, 8. HEATH, 
Route 8, Corry, Pa. 


GUERNSEY BULLS, fit for service, at farmers’ 
prices ; calves also. THOMAS 8S. MICHENER, Carvers- 
e, .. 


ORDERS booked for Chester White 


ready Jan service, $10; 
/, EMPIE, 

















igs of April far- 





row; fine stock a specialty. 8S. SPRAGUE, Falconer, 
me 

FOR SALE—Registered Swiss calves, yearlings and 
cows. ADNA BARNES, Collinsville, Ct, 





Aberdeen-Angus bulls ae sale at a 
bargain. W. H, RINK, Jennertown, 


ANGORA goats, pairs, trios or males; 
where. HUGHES & CO, Hastings, 7 Tex. 
DUROC JERSEY pigs and collie { pups, J. M, DAN- 
IELS, Saratoga Springs, N Y. 


REGISTERED 





shipped any- 








GIFFORD & 














BERKSHIRE igs, registered stock. 

RIX, East Bethel, Vt. 

AYRSHIRE bull calves, two months. MERTON 
PHELPS, Castile, N _Y. 

WOODLAND Shorthorns, 200 head. W. IL. WOOD, 
Williamsport, O. 

Pe PIGS, collie pups. PAINE, South Ran- 
folph . 





HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Farmer and wife; give age of each, with 
full experience in stock, fruit, general farming and plain 
gardening. Wife must be a neat housekeeper and a good 
buttermaker. Those using alcoholic liquors or who _ are 








not seeking a permanent position 2 not apply. Ref- 
erences required. Wages for bot $35 a month and 
board, Address A. ROSS MATHESON, 37 Seventh 
Ave, Brooklyn, N . 

WANTED-—Young men to learn telegraphy. Positions 
gyaranteed. Catalog free. SUPERINTENDENT, Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 

DOGS, 


RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


COLLIE_puppies for sale, 
try or Berkshire pigs; White Rock eggs, 15 for $1. A. 
PRINCE, Odessa, N Y, 


A GREAT VARIETY 
pigs are sold by EBEN WHITN 


or exchange for fancy poul- 
H 





of Belgian hares and guinea 
SY, Natick, Mass. 





Pa HARES—$1 each. ST LAW. RABBITRY, 
an . 





USEFUL INFORMATION 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


PUOTATUES—30 choice kinds; 
els $3; White Star oats, perfect, 


White 
clean ; 


Fleece, 2 bush- 
White Crystal 


field beans, insect proof; others ‘were ruined last year; 
field corn, Canada peas, sample; Barred Rock and Mi- 
morca eggs; raspberries; circular. SMITH PUTATU 


FARM, Manc ester, N 


SEBD POTATOES—Early Bovee, Northern Beauty, 
Gem of Aroostook, Green Mountain, Million Dollar, 
Hammond's Wonderful; 4-bu bbl $4; Garman No 3, Sir 
ae Raleigh, 4-bu bbl $3.70; a square deal guaranteed 

all. C, W. BURNETT, Phelps, N Y. 


ASPARAGUS : 
money maker, 
Karly; circulars’ free. 








PLANTS; Fairneld strawberry, the 
nearly a week earlier than Michael’s 
STANTON B. COLE, Bridgeton, 





fruit trees, etc; strawberry, 
lants and fruit trees Ss send 
3K, Hightstown, N J. 


SMALL fruit plants, 
grape | and ee onan fruit 
or price list to CHAS _BLAC 


J ao Bs 





Walter Raleigh seed R*stoes 
v 








rue to name; $1 per bu, F O B, NEV 

YORK PRERLESS FARM, _ Lyons, > A 

STRAWBERRY PL ANTS— ~Leading vagiaties, $1.60 
per thousan discounts on_ larger orders a 
SQUIRES, Wading River, » 

PUTATUES—New Hemisphere No 1, round; my scea@ 
pure; stock limited; write for prices. W. H. REED, 
Clifton Springs, N x. 

POTATOES—New Hampshire No 1, round; my seed 


pure; stock limited; write for prices. W. H. REED, 


Clifton Springs, N ¥ 


CELBPRY, cabbage, tomato and other vegetable Dlants; 
write for circular. MRS JUHN FRASER, Salem 


SELECTED Yellow Flint seed 
VAN WYCK & STRINGHAND, 














corn, $1 per bushel, 
Fishkill Plains, N ¥. 











GINSENG—Booklet, all about this money- -making 
plant, 3c stamp. Cc. D. NUSBAUM, Jonesboro, Ill. 
1,500,000 STRAWBERRY plants: price low: catalog 
free. CHD AR » PARK F ARM, _ Somerset, Mass, 
SWEET CORN Livingston, Evergreen. LEWIS 
MARVIN, Fairhaven, } A 





_ STRAWBERRY plants—PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


VOSS Combination Cultivator and Horse Hoe—This 

machine is a reversible cultivator, draws over the row 
instead of between; also will drill, cover and hill u 
otatoes and enables the farmer to do away with all 
and hoeing; send for descriptive circular. D. C. VOSS, 
Gloucester, Mass. 


FOR SALE—A complete creamery outfit, 
18 months. Address D. A. MORROW, R D, 


$1 WASHING MACHINE—Unexcelled; 
CHAS MORRIS, Morrisonville, Il, 


A PRACTICAL self- | ate catalog free. MAN- 
LOVE GATE CO, Milton nd. 


FARMERS’ LADDERS—Catalog. 


PENTER, Appleton, N Y. 


WIRE FENCE , oe $1; 
URG, Sage, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





used about 
Tyrone, Pa. 


circulars free, 








BACON & CAR- 








warranted, OC. STEIN- 





OLDEST commission house in Mew. York; established 





1838, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, ltry, dressed calves, 
game, fruits, etc. HK. WwooD VARD, 302 Greenwich 
St, New York. 

POULTRY, apples, potatoes; highest prices, T. 
J. HOOVER, Phiiadeiphis. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED —Every farmer to use our Invincible potate 
a ab also agents to handle the same; it is a winner. 








H. WABERS MFG CO, Racine, Wis. 
$20 A WEEK and expenses to men with rigs to in- 
troduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE MFG CO, 
Dent 18, Parsons, Kan. 
SISCRLLANESUE. 


IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Ora ‘. Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, — ay ; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word if LL want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
pan eB the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


WANTED —Three furnished rooms on a farm for house- 
keeping in the mountains for = months; within one 
hour’s ride from New York; oman, girl, and three 
youngechildren. WILLIAM MILLER, Bo West 39th St, 
New York. 





BICYCLE tire fluid > i? all pin and tack punctures; 
makes porous tires good as new; one bottle, postpaid, 
20 cents. PHILIP LINSKEY, Pine Plains, | ie A 





IN putting down board walks, every square inch should 
coated with Becker’s Paint to prevent rot. C 8 
J. BECKER, R D 3, , Carnegie, Pa. 








POSITION WANTED by an experienced dairyman; 
single; — references; state wages. Address BOX 46, 
McCrea, 





A Fruit Raiser’s Opinion. 


I think you are entitled to know that 
American Agriculturist’s Farmers’ Ex- 


change column proved the best paper I ad- 
vertise in. More sales for the amount of 
money expended.—{H. Howard Ingram, 
West Chester, Pa. 

















Jolly Cave Explorers. 


MARY LOU FARMER, TENNESSEE, 





One bright sunshiny day last fall, our 
Sunday school class, teacher included, hired 
a two-horse wagon and a driver and went 
nutting. There were seven girls and about 
that many boys. Et&ch of the girls carried 
one or two different kinds of food (I had 
pickles and sandwiches). The boys filled 
the wagon nearly full of hay and then we 
all climbed in. We were a little crowded, 
but greatly enjoyed’ our ride of five miles 
to the grove. There we hunted and hunt- 
ed, but couldn’t find many nuts. 

There was a steep bluff just above the 
river, and some climbed, some slipped and 
some fell down it. I did part of all three. 
Teacher said she was afraid to come, but 
was at last persuaded to try, with two 
of the boys to help her. We then walked 
along the bank, which was not more than 
10 feet broad, gathering ferns. Then we 
started for the cave that was not far up 
the river, but just as we got about half- 
way there, we were ail seized with a sud- 
den attack of hunger, and after selecting 
a nice place we spread down our dinner, 
picnic fashion. The boys complimented us 
girls on our cooking, but none of us did any 
of it, except one girl, and she tried to make 
a cake and put in part meal instead of 
flour. Most of us were indebted to our 
mammas for our nice lunch. 

After packing up again, we started for 
the cave, and after climbing bluffs and 
fences and tearing our clothes, at last got 
there. The entrance was about 25 feet high 
and 12 wide; it then gradually slopes back 
till it gets so small you have to crawl to 
go farther, when it opens out into another 
room, and those who have explored beyond 
say there are ten rooms in all. Teacher 
was afraid to have us go any farther, but 
we took our candles (which one thoughtful 
boy brought) and wrote our names and 
month and year on the wall. We saw one 
person’s name that was written in the 70’s. 
We then chipped off pieces of rock crystal 
way back in it, and started home, but we 
had to pass by a pretty little spring, so 
we stayed there a little while, talking and 
telling stories. When we reached home we 
were a hot, tired and dusty crowd, but a 
happy, jolly one, and some day we are 
going back there, for we have a new teacher 
who is not afraid of caves, and we mean 
to explore it from end to end. 


Our Young Folks’ Contest—The number 
of questions already asked by our young 
folks about their prize contest shows the 
interest they are taking in it. Fifty prizes, 
you remember, are to be awarded next 
fall for the best accounts of how our young 
people under 15 years of age earn money 
and enjoy themselves at the same time, 
during 1902. The prizes are $5, $3, $2, seven 
prizes of a year’s subscription to this jour- 
nal, and 40 attractive prizes of pocket 
knives, books, etc. The contestant may 
plant a crop and sell the produce, raise 
an animal, do housework, or do anything 
else to make money, but you must all be 
your own managers and not accept any help 
from grown-ups. If father plows the gar- 
den for you, keep a record of the market 
value of the work and take it out of your 
profits, to show us what you have earned 
your own self. Do the same if you have to 
buy seeds, or have any of the work done. 
This point isn’t clearly understood and 
makes no end of questions. Of course you 
can hire work done, and if necessary bor- 
row needed money, but the market value 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 











The Smoke House always was a source 
of worriment, vexation and expense, any- 
how. When it catches fire let it go up in 
smoke. There’s a better way to smoke 
meats. That is by using Krauser’s liquid 
extract of smoke. It’s been gaining in all 
parts of the country for several years past 
and there is no longer any doubt that it is 
driving the smoke house out of business. 
Krauser’s liquid extract of smoke is made 
from selected hickory wood. It is applied 
to meat with a brush or sponge. It con- 
tains the same ingredients that preserve 
meat that is smoked in the old way: It 
gives meat a delicious, sweet flavorand gives 
perfect protection against insects and mold. 
It is cheaper and cleaner than the old way. 
Information concerning its use, cost, ete, 
can be had by writing to the makers, E. 
Krauser & Bro, Milton, Pa. Be sure to 
mention this paper. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


of anything that is done for you should be 
taken out of your own profits. In fact, you 
should carry on your business just the same 
as father does. Does this answer your 
questions, Evelyn Wilson and many others? 
[The Y F E. 





Fun with Wheels—My brother and I 
drive his pony to school. I am in the sev- 
enth grade and he is in the eighth. There 
are 31 pupils in our grade. I have a little 
nephew two years and a niece ten months 
old. They are both very cute. My brother 
and I each have bicycles. Papa gave me 
mine last summer for my 12th birthday. 
Several of the neighbors’ young folks also 
have wheels, and we enjoy riding around 
together in vacation in sumener.—[Mina E. 
Van Fossen, Iowa. 





Better Than a Visit—Papa, mamma and 
I live alone on a farm, as my only sister is 
married and lives in Troy. I go and visit 
her in the summer and have a delightful 
time, but I think this summer I would 
rather stay home, as papa has just bought 
me a pony. His name is Prince, and I can do 
everything with him except ride on his 
back. I got on his back one day and he 
snorted and wanted to run with me. So 
I dare not attempt it again. Mamma has 
ten hens and I watch them for the egg.— 
[Emily of New York. 





Let not a single day embark 
Without one act of pocusene done; 
Strive to enact a goodly deed 
Before the waning of the sun. 
Oscar P. Roberts. 





Our Letter Club’s Report—I have had 
reports from the following circles since I 
last appeared among you: 37, 49, 63, 78, 93, 
98, 118, 126. No 37’s letters make the’ entire 
round of the circle in from six to seven 
months, usually, as one of its members lives 
many miles from the postoffice, among the 
mountain fastnesses. The interest in circle 
doings is well maintained and the enthu- 
siasm unabated. ‘‘Mother’s Circle (No 63) 
has kept up its interest and remains intact 
with one exception,” says its secretary, who 
is none other than Aunt Mollie of Connecti- 
cut. No 93 reports that their letters make 
the rounds almost every mbdnth, which 
seems to be doing better than most of our 
circles are doing. It is known as Mother’s 
Circle No 2. No 98 has been writing a story, 
which was pronounced a success by its 
members. In its ranks we find a young 
soldier, and a young westerner who styles 
himself a cowboy. No 118 has as its motto— 
“Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” Two 
of its members attended the Pan-Asmerican 
exposition ‘‘which added the spice of varie- 
ty to our local chronicles by their descrip- 
tions of the great fair.’’ No 126 is comprised 
of four young ladies and three young men, 
whose homes range from southern Penn- 
Sylvania to the turpentine farms of south- 
ern Alabama, thence to the prairies of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska: Their letters complete 
the rounds in two months. Reports of 
progress have also been received from Nos 
49 and 78.—[Cora M. Graves, secretary, 
Guss, Ia. 





I drive one of our horses quite often. 
She is fine for a saddle, but I don’t wait 
for that. My sister commenced to ride, 
and can now go nearly as good as I can, 
but when she first started it was great: 
fun to watch her, as she came near falling 
off a great many times.—[Bareback Rider. 

We ‘have a horse which we call Dandy. 
Sometimes we let him stand in the barn 
for two or three days at a time, and when 
we take him out again for a drive, he will 
run and jump and try to get away. One 
day I tried to ride him but he jumped so 
that he threw me off onto the ground, and 
I sprained my wrist.—[J. E. Randall. 

I expect to be in the eighth grade next 
winter at school. I tried the graduating 
examination in geography this spring, but 
have not heard from the county superin- 
tendent yet. I help my brother farm.— 
[Rosebud, Indiana. 

When I was reading the young folks’ 
page I saw many letters written by little 
boys, and mamma said I could write one 
too. I have a dog, a horse and two pigs, 
also three sisters: and one little baby 
brother, who is as sweet as a peach. I live 
a mile and a half from school.—[Raymore 
Walcher, Oklahoma. 

Papa said if the crops were good this 
year he would get me an organ. I took 
singing lessons last winter. Papa took this 
paper last year and liked it so well he sub- 
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scribed for another year. I love to read the 
Tablers’ letters. IT have seven aunts, ten 
uncles and 14 cousins.—{Muggons of the 
West, 

I am nine years old and live on a farm 
in the good old Empire state, and in a 
town which contains the largest flower 
house in the world. I have a little dog 
called Teddy, a little kitty, and a brother 
and sister. My brother is married and, 
lives in New Hampshire. I take music les- 
sons of my sister.—[Doughnut of Hickory 
Cove Farm. 


STEVENS 


Single Barrel Shot Gun 





























Every Farmer Should Have One 


When our new model was introduced 
last year it at once met with popular 
favor and to-day we produce more guns 
than any other manufacturer. We 
make several styles at prices ranging 
from $7.50 to $12. They are choke 
bored for Nirro PowpER AnD FULLY 
GUARANTEED. We also make a large 
and varied line of Higu GrapE 


RIFLES and 
PISTOLS 


Ask your Genter See Py STEVENS, accept no Other 
make “ jus good ” Send for acopy of our 
catalog. It’s Tul of interest to shooters. 


J, Stevens Arms and Too! Co,, 


NO. 220 MAIN ST., 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 




















$3.98 buys our BREECH LeApine, ASTOMATIC SHELL 
FUECTING SHOTGUN. —_ Range Win- . 
the strongest 1 


ner, one 0 best made - 







and we will send this 


SEND US $3.9 with the understanding, init ts 


not oan meat wonderful — basgata) goes —_ metas ‘s. oq 


sid 8 ‘95 ee bas pie ue 


$30.00. FREE 6 GUN C 


SEARS, ‘ROEBUCK & CO., aa 


7 Se SHIPPED APPROVAL 
ig02 Models, oe to “sis 


1900&’01 Models, best makes,$7 to $1 
-hand 


y makes and models, good as new, 
= Great iS Sate Clearing Sa 

a facto 8, equipment & 
EARN oil Sine Balt alf veguler prices. 
EAR: GLE distributing 
re ete A oa our new plan. 
Pcs tape 


ope ecial offer = 


OYGLE GO. bison 








EMO TECHN NO CR 











Ss can an seta: nee: Nickel-Plated 
Watch, warranted,alsoa ChainandCharm /f 
for selling 19 packages of Bluineatloceach ¥ 
Send nameandaddressatonce and we will 
forward you the Bluine and our large Ere 
mium List, postpaid, No money required 

BLUINE MFG.CO.Box 68 Concord J ae. 
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The Housewife’s Summer Rest. 
GREE NAY. 








All of our family of five are men but me, 
sc I am both mother and maid. Summer 
housekeeping has no great dread for me, 
for I manage to get a bit of rest out of it 
that serves me well later in the season, 
and, besides, I love my country home. I 
can’t imagine how it would seem to live in 
the city, for I have grown up in the coun- 
try and been here all of 40 years. The 
first thought of summer days dawns with 
the spring housecleaning, and I like to 
start in early enough so as to be all 
through by the middle of May. The stormy 
days of March present themselves as ad- 
mirable for sewing. Then the _ winter 
clothing and bedding is all washed and 
mended, and laid away in mysterious places 
where not even a moth can find it, all ready 
to come forth to defy Jack Frost the first 
time he dares to show his face in the fall. 
Then the flower seeds have to be tucked 
into the earth, and the little chickens 
guided through the first few weeks of 
chickenhood. 

June comes around, and with things all 
a-growing I am ready for a good time right 
at home. I only have the three meals to 
prepare and the house to keep barely pre- 
sentable. Every possible moment I spend 
out in the air, reading, doing a bit of fan- 
ey work, watching green things spread out 
in gladness under the bright sunshine, and 
listening to the birds sing their songs. Our 
morning meal comes about 7 o’clock, and I 
mean to be up betimes that some of the 
sweeping and heavy work may be in prog- 
ress while the breakfast is evolving. We 
do allow the light to enter the house dur- 
ing the meal hours, but not longer, these 
days when it brings such heat with it. The 
pantry, too, is kept cool. Then when the 
stars begin to peep out of their hiding 
places, and the cooling dews gather, the 
house breathes, and breathes all night. 

Sometimes the hot stove claims my com- 
pany most of the day, even at this season, 
but as soon as I can slip away from it, I 
hie me to my sleeping room and take a 
quick bath from head to foot in lukewarm 
water, don a loose robe and lie down, per- 
haps only for an hour, perhaps only for 
15 minutes; but in either case it is wonder- 
fully refreshing, so much so that one feels 
equal to doing the day’s tasks over again. 
It is very certain, however, that nothing 
gets done that is not absolutely necessary. 
If the ironing can’t be done without melt- 
ing me, I feel it possible to wear clean 
clothes with a few wrinkles in them. 
Smoothing out clothes in such weather is 
apt to cause wrinkles that won’t succumb 
to the strokes of the iron, for once they 
fasten themselves upon the countenance 
they seem to act as though it was their 
safe retreat. So I choose clothes instead 
of a face for their abode. 


— 


The Apple. 


One reason for the popular indifference 
to the apple by cooksis the lack of acquaint- 
ance with the different varieties. My own 
ignorance is greater than I like to admit, 
but how can one learn as apples are now 
sold? We see all other fruits labeled, but 
on the fruit stands an apple is an apple; 
it has no specific name, and to the ped- 
dler and the order clerk all red apples are 
Baldwins and all green ones Greenings. 

A woman will know the variations be- 
tween the different Mediterranean, Florida 
and California oranges; she will know that 
one kind is slightly bitter and is Best for 
marmalade, that another is sweet and 
juicy for the fruit course at breakfast, and 
that still another is pleasantly acid and 
highly flavored for making jellies and des- 
serts. But quite likely this same woman 
will know absolutely nothing of the char- 
actertistics of various apples. 

Still another drawback to the more ex- 
tensive use of apples in cookery is the lack 
of cold store rooms for keeping them. 
The price of any food increases somewhat 
in the ratio of decrease in amount bought. 
In the city flat a half peck is the largest 
quantity that is likely to be bought at 
one time. Families living in detached 
houses rarely buy over a peck. A barrel of 
apples put into the warm basement of one 
of these steam or furnace heated houses 
goes about half to waste, so thit it is a 
loss to buy in the larger package. 

_ I tried wrapping sound apples separately 
‘n newspaper and storing them in a large 









































































airy attic where the temperature is always 
just above the freezing point; but while, 
they kept better than in-the cellar, there 
was not sufficient.return for the trouble. 
However, the apples had been in the cellar 
two or three weeks, and the experiment 
might not be conclusive. When we buy a 
dozen oranges, at least one-fifth, and in 
some varieties more, is waste—but we 
never count this. The necessary waste 
from sound apples is scarce a tenth. 

The next generation of cooks will be ig- 
norant of how to cook the apple unless 
more attention is paid to it by the writers 
of cook books, the demonstration lectures 
on cookery or those who make the fash- 
ions in eating. No apple consumers’ league 
ean overcome a negelct from this quarter. 
Modern recipes and cook books give 20 or- 
ange, lemon, banana or prune desserts to 
one for the use of apples. 


Our Pattern Offer. 








863I—Fancy Blouse. 
$2 to 42 in. bust 





8619—Biouse Costume. 
4 to 12 years 





8609—French Dress. - - anti, ms Pointed 


: 2to6 years. 6 mos, to 4 years, 


Price 10 cents each, from our Pattern De- 
partment. 








ey never come 
loose—a tiny lever 
with a bulldog grip 


and COMFORT 
for all men by using 


WASHBURNE’S 


CUFF HOLDERS 


Instantly Attached or Detached. 


Sent Prepaidfor ... . 20 Cents. 
Scarf Holder 10 Cents. 


Key Ring and Chain * } 25 Cents. 
American Ring Co., 42, Waterbury, Conn. 








2 
Musical Instruments 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
SPECIAL Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 


instrument? You can obtain special 
OFFER ! value this season by purchasing the 

new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free. You 
make a great saving and obtain splendid satisfaction, 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 

r 





MOTHERS. AND DAUGHTERS 


DEAFNESS CURED 


By No Means Until ‘‘ACTINA” 
Was Discovered. 


Ninety-five per cent of all cases of deafness 
brought to our attention is the result of chronic 
catarrh of the throat and middle ear. 
The inner ear cannot be reached by 
probing or spraying, hence the in- 
ability of aurists or physicians to cure. 
That there is a scientific cure for 
deafness and catarrh is demonstrated 
every day bythe use of Actina. Actina 
also cures asthma, bronchitis, sore 
throat, weak lungs, colds and head- 
ache; all of which are directly or 
} indirectly due to catarrh. Actina is 
A sent on trial, postpaid. Call or write 
us about your case. We give advice 
free and positive proof of cures. A 
valuable book—Prof. Wilson’s 100-page Dictionary 
of Disease, Free. Address New York & London 
Electric Association, Dept. 346 929 Walnut 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. : 











RATS!!! 


That word sets a terrier 

crazy, justas ‘APPROVED 

MAIL BOX” fires the heart 

of the ‘news writer’? who 

is seeking a grievance. 

“Are ye M-E-N ?” says he, 

“and will ye suffer this ?” 

(Referring to the turning 

down of the oyster can mail 

box). Then he cries ‘How long, 

Oh! Lord, how Iong?” (Refer- 

ring to the suffering—not the can). Pat him on 

the back while yon explain that even “Pierp 

Morgan” would not be allowed to transport the 

Mails in cattle cars. Our box is APPROVED 
by Uncle Sam and all sensible people, 


Bond Steel Post Co., Adrian, Mich. 





TRUSS MADE 


A Sure Hold, Steady Pressure, 
Perfect Comfort,Radical Cure. 
Only Elastic Truss protected 
by U. S. Patents and Trade 
Mark. 
Worn Day and Night. 

Will hold any rupture during 
any exercise.—Can run, jump, 
dig, haul, lift, carry, exercise, 
and sleep with comfort and safety.—Two NEW PATENTS 
ust issued.—No springs to press on back or hip—has “wire 
rame” in front piece controlling pressure of pad.—Any 
degree of pressure with comfort. Pad can be made harder 
or softer by turning a single screw. Simple, perfect, in- 
expensive. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to Dept. D. 


AXION MFG. CO,, 744 Broadway, New York. 











EIGHT DOLLARS 


fal) and minety-five cents buys this 

m= SEROCO, FIVE-DRAWER, DROP 

b HEAD OAK CABINET SEWING 

MACHINE, athoroughly reliable, 

high arm, 20-year guaranteed ma- 

A chine, the equal of machines ad- 

vertised by other houses at $15.00 

; @ to 820.00. $15.20 buys our MINNE- 

act OTA, the highest grade machine made. 

. ‘or big illustration and complete 

description write for our Free Complete Sewing 
Machine Catalogue. 


Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
cure in one 


ITCHING PILES sis::*: 


cents postpaid. Circular Free. 


C. H. LANDELL, Pharmacist, Bayonne, N. J. 











PILO. Sure 





RUPTURE bayieetnen cuted: No cure: no 


pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 965, WESTBROOK, MAINE. 
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TOBACCO CULTURE 


Full Practical Details 


This useful and valuable book contains full 
details of every process from the selection and 
propagation of the seed and soil, to the harvesting, 
curing and marketing the crop, with illustrative 
engravings of the operations. The work was 
prepared by 14 experienced tobacco growers, 
residing in different parts of the country. It also 
contains notes on the tobacco worm with illus- 
trations. Paper 6'4 by 9% inches. Postpaid 25 
cents. 


Catalog Free of this and many other 
ORANGE JUDD CoO., 52 Lafayette Pl., 
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Asparagus Ways. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER, 





Cream of Asparagus Soup: Cut the ten- 
der joints off 3 bunches of aspargus, and 
break the tough portion of the stalks into 
small pieces. Cook the stalks (not the 
points) in a little boiling water until per- 
fectly tender. Drain, rub the pulp through 
a colander, and add 3 pts scalding hot milk. 
The tips should be cooked until tender 
(about 15 minutes) in slightly salted boiling 
water, and then added to the asparagus 
pulp and milk. Let it all boil up, season to 
taste, thicken with 2 tablespoons flour 
rubbed in 2 tablespoons butter, and serve 
very. hot with croutons. 

Asparagus in Cases: Cut off enough ten- 
der asparagus heads in two-inch lengths to 
make one pint. Cook in a little boiling 
water until tender, drain, add % cup cream 
sauce, season to taste, and fill into hot bak- 
ing powder biscuit, which have been pre- 
pared by cutting off the tops and scooping 
out the inside. 

Asparagus with Cheese: Cut tender as- 
paragus stalks into inch lengths, and cook 
in slightly salted boiling water.’ When 
done, drain, and place in a well-buttered 
baking dish. Dot with little bits of butter, 
sprinkle over 1 cup gratéd Cheese, a little 
minced onion, and some seasoning. Let 
brown in a moderate oven, and serve very 
hot. If no outside silver baking dish is at 
hand serve in the one in which it- was 
cooked, with a white napkin pinned neatly 
around it. 

Asparagus on Toast:—Wash the aspara- 
gus, tie in a bundle again, and cook with 
the tough white ends of the stalks down 
in slightly salted boiling water until ten- 
der. Drain, untie, and spread on very thin 
slices of nicely browned toast with a cream 
sauce poured over the asparagus. 

Asparagus Croquettes: Mash 1 cup 
cooked asparagus tips, add % cup fine 
bread crumbs, 1 cup diced chicken or veal 
(cooked) and season to taste. Mix well 
and moisten just sufficiently to form into 
croquettes with cream sauce. Turn into 
a shallow dish and let get cold. Then make 
into croquettes, roll in slightly beaten egg, 
then in bread crumbs, and fry in hot oil 
or fat. Drain on brown paper, and serve 
hot. 


= A 


Macaroni, Italian Style. 


LAURA WHITTEMORE, 





One day as I was poking around among 
some of the little Italian groceries of one 
of our big cities, wondering if I could find 
out how to cook macaroni their fashion, 
I chanced into a tiny store kept by a frank- 
faced young Italian, who was so pleased to 
introduce me into the mysteries of their 
dish that he even offered to cook some for 
me! My own attempt from his description 
was such a success, however, that it quite 
satisfied me. 

That day I happened to buy macaroni 
that was already broken up, but it is bewil- 
dering to make a choice in such a place, 
there are so many kinds; there are long 
and short and great and small. If the 
usual long kind is used, break it into inch 
lengths and put into boiling salted water. 
Boil rapidly for 20 minutes. Do not cover 
quite tight, as it will boil. over. One cup 
of broken macaroni will make a large veg- 
etable dish full. While this is cooking, fry 
% cup pork cut into small dice to a deli- 
cate brown, with three onions chopped very 
fine. Add the cooked macaroni, a little 
pepper, and cover with the liquid from 
stewed tomatoes. Then grate into this 2 
tablespoons cheese, and simmer gently for 
three-quarters of an hour. To give the ex- 
act flavor, the real Italian cheese is best, 
but it is very hard to get, and the com- 
mon sort does very well. Butter may be 
used instead of pork, if preferred. 


Lentil Croquettes—Soak 2-3 cup lentils 


and 1-3 cup dried green split peas over 
night. In the morning boil for three or 
four hours in fresh water with 1 even tea- 
spoon salt, adding water as it evaporates. 
When they are very soft, let the water 
boil away until the lentils are of the con- 
sistency of mashed potatoes. Add 1 shake 
celery salt, a little pepper, 1 teaspoon to- 
mato catsup, ™% teaspoon Worcestershire 
sauce, and mash thoroughly. Stir in 1 egg, 
shape into any form desired, roll in crumbs, 
dip in egg, then in crumbs once more, and 
fry in deep fat. Drain on coarse brown 
paper. Be careful to have the fat boiling 








THE GOOD COOK 


hot at first, so that the croquettes will 
form a crust immediately, thus preventing 
any soak'ng of fat. Cook only one or two 
at a time, so as not to cool off the fat. 
These are very nutritious, and are a sub- 
stitute for meat, 


Mock Duck—Take 2 lbs round steak, 1 in 


thick, one cup bread crumbs, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1 teasponn onion juice, % teaspoon 
pepper, or paprika, 1 tablespoon chopped 
parsley, % cup boiling water, 1 tablespoon 
butter, 1 onion, 2 bay leaves, 1 small car- 
rot. Prepare dressing from crumbs, onion 
juice, parsley, butter, salt, pepper, water. 
Wipe steak carefully, spread the dressing 
on it, roll and tie in shape. Put some drip- 
pings or butter in a saucepan and brown 
meat in it. Then put in vegetables, sliced, 
cover closely and braise for two hours, or 
until meat is tender, adding water as 
necessary. Strain the stock, thicken and 
serve with the meat.—[X. 





Beef Drippings—Try out several pounds 
of suet at a time. Slice very thin with a 
sharp knife, spread out in a roasting pan— 
technically called a dripping pan—and 
place in a slow oven. If the oven is hot 
the suet will brown without melting so 
much. Strain into tin cans or pails. This 
is nice for deep frying, either plain, or with 
an equal amount of lard. It can be so used 
over and over again, and can be clarified 
by melting and adding raw potato sliced 
thin. The potato absorbs the impurities, 
and by using occasionally in this way, 
drippings may be kept a long time. 





Brewis—Break stale bread into small 
Pieces, put into a well buttered pudding 
dish and sprinkle with salt. Cover with 
cold milk and dot thg top with small pieces 
of butter. It is also a good plan to butter 
the bread before breaking it up. Bake a 
delicate brown in a hot oven. Serve as a 
vegetable. It is especially nice made of 
brown bread. By way of variety, grate 
over it a little cheese, when not made of 
brown bread. 





Tapioca Cream—Separate the yolks and 
whites of 3 eggs. Soak scant cup tapioca 
in milk enough to cover it. When soft 
heat 1 qt milk, then stir in the tapioca. 
Beat the yolks of the eggs and stir the 
milk and tapioca with them when cool. 
Add 6 teaspoons sugar, salt, flavoring, 
then the whites of the beaten eggs.—[White 
Ribbon. 





For baked custard, place the cups in a 
pan of water and have only a moderate 
oven. When done, a knife or fork will be 
perfectly clean after trying them in the 
middle. 
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Laundry Helps. 


MAY LONARD. 





A clothespin apron is a great comfort in 
cold weather and the one given is a good 
model. One yard of stout material is re- 
quired. Bed ticking is good. Cut a strip 
from one side, leaving goods 24 inches wide. 
Double in half and round corners where 
fold comes, and cut a circular piece out of 
upper front corners (gee cut), Face or bind 
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THE CLOTHESPIN HOLDER. 


top circles, sew up sides and put on band. 
Stitch up center so as to divide apron into 
two pockets. Before putting on band, take 
two pieats in back, where notches come. 
This collar and cuff holder is to fasten col- 
lars and cuffs upon, and is then pinned 
to the line, instead of pinning each article 
separate. It is made of a piece of stout 








COLLAR AND CUFF HOLDER. 


muslin 18 inches square, sewed and turned. 
Across one end are stitched 12 pieces of tape, 
each 18 inches long, but these are doubled 
and then stitched near doubled end. One 
end of tape is put through a buttonhole 
and tied in a bow knot. In this way 12 ar- 
ticles can be hung up at once, and there 
is no danger of clothespin marks. 





What Irish novelist was one that all 
the world loves? Lover. 











A Wooden Washer works hard, rubs and destroys clothing, leaks 


and falls apart, is heavy and awkward to handle. 


A Steel Washer—galvanized—never rusts, never leaks, never falls 
apart, is cleanly and will last a lifetime. That is why the 


Syracuse Easy Washer 


is made of steel. It is easy to operate, because it washes by air pres- 
sure. Air forces soap and water through the clothes and takes out the 
dirt. No rubbing on washboards, no wood or metal pegs to destroy 
clothes, as in other machines, but simply air pressure, without hard 
work, without friction, wear or waste, making washing easy. 

It washes fast, washes clean, washes everything. It is on rollers 


to move about easily. 


Thousands tn use, each one a testimonial 


You take no rick on the EASY washer. Try it four weeks, then 
return it if you wish. Write for full information. 


DODGE & ZUILL,543S. Clinton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 











PERSONAL to SUBSCRIBERS 


E WILL SEND to every subscriber or reader of American Agriculturist a full-sized ONE DOLLAR package 

of VITZ-ORE, by mail, POSTPAID, sufficient for one month’s treatment, to be paid for within one month’s 

time after receipt, if the receiver can truthfully say that its use has done him or her more good than all the drugs and 
dopes of quacks or good doctors or patent medicines he or she has ever used. READ this over again carefully, and 
understand that we ask our pay only when it has done you good, and not before. We take all the risk; you have noth- 


ing to lose. If it does not benefit you, you pay us, nothing. 


Vitae-Ore is a natural, hard, adamantine rock-like sub- 


stance—mineral—ORE—mined from the ground like gold and silver, and requires about twenty years for oxidization. 
It contains free iron, free sulphur and magnesiwm, and one package will equal in medicinal strength and curative 
value 800 gallons of the most powerful, efficacious mineral water, drunk fresh at the springs. It isa gootegios” dis- 
covery, to which there is nothing added or taken from. It is the marvel of the century for curing such dis as 


Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, Blood Poisoning, Heart Trouble, Diphtheria, Catarrh and 


eases 
oat Affections, Liver, 


Kidney and Bladder Ailments, Stomach and Female Disorders, La Grippe, Malarial Fever, Nervous Prostration and 
General Debility, as thousands testify, and as no one, answering this, writing for a package, will deny after using. 


Give age, ills and sex. 


This offer will challenge the attention and consideration, and afterward the gratitude of every living person 
who desires better health, or who suffers pains, fils and diseases which have defied the medical world and grown 
worse with age. We care not for your skepticism, but ask only your investigation, and ae our expense, rega 
of what ills you have, by sending to us for a package. You must not write on a postal card. In answer to this, address 


THEO. NOEL COMPANY, Dept. F. W., 527, 529, 531 W. North Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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A Farmhouse Window. 


WALCOTT HUTT: 


578 


FRANK 


A little window-frame, a curtained bower, 
Wherein old-fashioned plants for years have 


kept 
Kind watch and ward, while many a garden 
flower 
Has bloomed and slept: 
A little window, treasuring the sweetness, 
The fragrance and the joy of home’s com- 
pleteness. 


A little window where, in true content, 
Someone is rocking slowly to and fro, 

While hovering forms, on gentle errands bent, 
Still come and go; 

A little window, framing pleasant faces, 

Love’s ministries, and home’s dear common- 

places. 

Oh, little window, whence the old-time light 
Sends out a welcome that none other hath, 

And through the twilight and the early night 
Makes fair the path! 

Far from the world’s unloving and uncaring, 

Homeward, across the wastes, let us be faring! 


A “Cheery Crowd” of Descendants. 


MRS L. D. B., VERMONT. 

A day which proves a happy memory was 
when the G. family had their centennial 
reunion here. In 1800 great-grandfather 
moved to this farm from Massachusetts, 
and just 100 years later we celebrated the 
event. All of 50 cousins came from far and 
near, and some arrived the day before, so 
as to lend a hand in making ready. But 
most of them waited till the appointed day, 
and began to arrive early, in teams, which 
brought cheery crowds with big baskets 
or boxes of good things to eat. 

Under the great maples in the yard the 
tables were being spread with cake and 
fruit, and all sorts of digestibles—and per- 
hape a very few indigestibles—and grand- 
ma’s huge blue-edged platters and pewter 
ware proudly did duty once more, and her 
vinegar bottle, too, added zest to the occa- 
sion, just as it did long years before it was 
put carefully away in the dark, never more 
to do daily service (because new people 
said it was an heirloom and might get 
broken). The old well gave of its spark- 
ling water with the aid of a well sweep, 
and of course lemonade was served by 
the pailful. Everybody couldn’t have a 
chair, but tin sap tubs turned bottom side 
up were substitutes no one objected to. 
And above them all Old Glory hung pro- 
tectingly. 

After all was cleared away little boys 
and big boys (big boys with gray heads) 
played leap-frog. A minister caught up a 
tub and drummed off a tune, marching 
through the yard. Even the presiding el- 
der had to try the swing in the orchard, 
which was giving so much enjoyment to 
the children. The trees did bend low with 
his 200-odd pounds, but were too consider- 
ate to break. It was a merry crowd, and 
all descendants of John G. 

The scales were brought out and put in 
a conspicuous place and their judgment 
concerning each and every one was accept- 
ed as oracular truth, and recorded in a 
book, for they were all weighed. Each one 
wrote name and age.aiso with the same 
entry. One thing more for posterity’s sake 
—they had their picture taken all together. 
While they were still sitting they listened 
to the genealogy, clear way back to 1640, 
when the G.’s came from England. An old 
will was read, too, and a letter from the 
one who had gone out among the Indians 
as missionary, the postage on same being 
25 cents. It was before the day of en- 
velopes. 

After singing the good old airs that evy- 
erybody knows, came story telling by the 
ones who could remember back to times so 
much more interesting than the present. 
The butternut crack was the last thing, 
and it furnished souvenirs, the nut picks, 
which were horse-shoe nails. 
began to start for home, just as the sun 
was getting low in the west, and signs of 
night gently closed down upon them. 


LL 


The Dear Absent Guest. 


MISS M. A. B., MASSACHUSETTS. 
Last fall I visited friends that I had not 
seen for eight years, and they gave a party 
in my honor. When the night arrived, the 
large low rooms of the old-fashioned 
farmhouse were filled with the light from 
the blazing fireplaces. My two cousins and 
myself, having arrayed ourselves in cos- 
tumes similar to those worn by our .ereat- 


| 
Then they 





grandmothers in their youth, seated our- 
selves before the fire to await the coming 
of our guests. Soon the jingle of sleigh- 
bells and merry laughter announced their 
arrival. Not only the young ladies and 
gentlemen came, but the older people and 
children, so that their ages ranged from 
five to 80. 

The parlor was given to the older people, 
who amused themselves with such time- 
honored games as checkers and dominoes, 
while the children in the kitchen made 
molasses candy and played blind man’s 
buff and pussy wants a corner. We young 
ladies and gentlemen occupied the sitting 
room, and in the light of the blazing fire 
played consequences, through the needle’s 
eye, and guessing games. At 10 o’clock all 
assembled in the parlor, where a musical 
hour was spent, and at 11 refreshments 
were served, after which the older people 
and children began to depart. After all 
had gone, silence prevailed for some time, 
for all were thinking of the beautiful girl 
whose birthday, just eight years ago, we 
as children had gathered to celebrate. To- 
night she was missed among the merry 
groups, for twice had the snow fallen on 
her resting place. 

It may have been the kindness of the 
people in getting up a party to welcome a 
poor orphan, or the sympathy and. kind- 
ness which they showed in remembrance 
of my dead sister, that made so deep an im- 
pression on my mind. But I certainly re- 
ceived more real pleasure from that even- 
ing than any I ever spent. 


I have read several lists of a year’s cook- 
ing, and I will send one which I know is 
correct. Our family averaged eight. We 
had 44 loaves white bread, 53 loaves brown 
bread, 274 dozen biscuits, 86 graham jems, 
1513 cookies, 136 cakes, 362 cupcakes, 366 
pies, 1125 doughnuts, 93 puddings.—[Mrs J. 
B. K., New York. 


Do any of the tablers recite at school? 
I went to recite a piece once, ond forgot 
it all but the first verse, repeated that 
over, got excited and came down. It was 
funny to the rest but it wasn’t to me.— 
{Irish Belle, North Carolina. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Four Popular, 
and Popularly Priced, 
Spring Woolens, 


And it gives us pleasure to say there is a 
round hundred more styles in the popular 
price collection. Ask for Samples. 

Our Spring Catalogue will tell 
about them—and lots of other things 
Did you send us your name? 

The new dress fabric, Crapella, 44 inches 
wide, an admirable weave in solid colors, 
such as castor, porcelain, blue, gray, tan, 
red, navy and black—such an unusual 
demand that the manufacturer cannot 
keep along with it—75c a yard. 

49-inch Dress  Cheviot—selected street 
shades— one of the most dependable mate- 
— we have found for long service—75c 
yard. 

A $1 value of imported Veiling for 75c a 
yard. Itis 43 inches wide. Latest shades. 

A pronounced Diagonal—4é-inch widths 
and a $1 a yard value—in a dozenof the 
newest and most popular of Spring coler- 
ings—a wonderfully stylish fabric—for 
80c a yard. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 
FOR 60 


PRICES REDUCED ti: 
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$4.00 Vapor Bath Cabinet 82.25 each 
i $5.00 Quaker ** _ . 
oo * bi 6.10 each 


i $10. 
| $1.00 Face & Head Steam. Attch. 65ce 
Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 
Free with all_** Quakers.” 
Write for our New Cata- 
logue, special 60-Day offer. 
Don’t miss it. Your last 
chance. New plan, new 
Prices to agents. — 
men, m: onder- 
fulsellers. Hustlers getting rich. Plenty territory. 
World M’fPg_ Co., 97 World Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


There are two 
sorts of lamp chim- 
neys: mine and the 


rest of them. 


MacBETH. 
My name on every one, 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MacsetH, Pittsburgh. 





est fabrics, The celebrated 
BALL-BEARINC 


snd most complete attachments. BALL 
BEARING, hence easy running, noiseless. \ 
Guaranteed for 20 years. 250,000 sold.” } 
ials from every State. 
Write for Free Catalog showing sll styles and samples of wor 
Li d i from F196 


6 ul 
Our Automatic Cabinet at $17.75 is a wonder. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. 4-42 , CRICAGO, ILL. 
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Artistic Monuments 


COST NO MORE THAN PLAIN ONES 


Tn White Bronze 


Marble is eatirely out of date. 
Granite soon gets moss grown, dis- 
colored, requ constant expense 
and care, and eventually crumbles 
back to Mother Earth. Besides it is 
very expensive. 
is stri e 
White Bronze ‘t, ti!" over. 
NOT crumble with the action of frost. 
Moss-growth is an IMPOSSIBILITY. It 
is more artistic than any stone. Then 
why not investigate it? It has been 
adopted for nearly one hundred 
public monuments. We ha 
signs from $4.00 to $4,000.00. Write 
at onee for free designs and infor- 
mation. It puts you ender no ob- 
ligations. We deal direct and de- 
liver everywhere. Thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of 
work sold to readers of 
this paper in the last few 
years. 


Monumental Bronze Go., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


foresee 





AND NINETY-FIVE CENT 
J Buys the celebrated, ir grade, 
= new 1902 Model EDGEMERE BICYCLE, 
28-inch wheel, any height frame, high grace equipment, 
including «= grade guaranteed pneumatie tires, adjustable 
handle bars, fine leather covered grips, padded saddie, fine ball 
pedals, nickel trimmines, beautifully finished through- 
eolor enamel. Strongest Guarantee. 
$10.95 for the celebrated 1 Kenwood Bicyele. 
12.75 for the celebrated 1902 Kigin King or Elgin Queen Bicycle, 
15.75 for the highest grade 1902 bicyele made our three crown 
niekel joint, Napoleon or Josephine, complete with the 
very finest equipment, including Morgan & Wright highest 
grade pneumatic tires,a regular $50.00 bicycle. 
on any bicycle ordered. 
For the most wonderful bicyele 
offer ever heard of, write for our free 1902 Bicycle Catalogue. 


address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 











My “Bad Boy.” 


MISS C. T., VERMONT. 





I found the good thing he liked to do and 
began there. I could see plainly from the 
first that he loved ‘‘p- wer.” I asked his as- 
sistance and opinion regarding the artistic 
arrangement of the schoolroom, I found, 
during our first lessons in drawing, that 
he was a natural.draughtsman. I selected 
the finest drawings of the class and mount- 
ed them, putting them on the walls. He 
was quick to notice that his were far su- 
perior to any of the others. This pleased 
him. I walked home with him and found 
out what he liked best to do, and ‘talked 
with him about it. I found he liked to 
hunt and knew the habits of. rabbits and 
birds. The next day I had a talk about 
animals. 

This aroused the boy’s attention, and 
when I saw his face light up, I asked, ‘“‘Who 
will bring a beetle for to-morrow’s lesson?” 
The ‘‘bad boy” at once volunteered. The 
next day I asked him to show the speci- 
men, tell where he found it and all he knew 
about it. ‘“‘Here is a picture of the animal; 
would you like to see it?” Then I told him 
a story about-it, and put the beetle on his 
desk and requested him to draw it. I soon 
began to love many admirable traits in his 
character. The ‘bad boy” that he had 
been heretofore was wholly reformed, and 
instead of detesting school as he had pre- 
viously done, he loved school and its work 
and was always polite and abéedient. 

I have taught six years, and although this 
incident occurred during the early part of 
my work as teacher, I have had occasion 
to use the same method several times, with 
the utmost satisfaction among parents as 
well as the other parties involved. In all 
cases I find the good will of a pupil. (if it 
can be gained, and it nearly always can be) 
is much more satisfying and encouraging 
than corporal punishment. 

eee 


Mary—About five years ago I was teach- 


ing in the mddst of the coal region of east- 
central Pennsylvania. I was pleased with 
the schoolhouse and surroundings, but full 
of anxiety. because I was the first “gal” 
teacher there, my predecessor, a man, hav- 
ing taught the school since the building 
was first.erected, 12 years before. A young 
lady pupil said to her mother: “I .don’t 
believe the school miss: will get along at 
all. What will she do with Mary Blank, 
when she refuses to mind? You ‘know 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Mr R. used to wind his hands up in her 
long hair and jerk her up to her class, as 
he could not get her there in any other 
way.” Well, Mary, a girl nearly 13, made 
me no trouble for a long time, but one day 
when her class..was. called, she remained 
in her seat,—her favorite trig¢k of the past. 
I said, ““Mary, why are you not in your 
class?” The answer came back, “Don’t 
know my lesson, and I hain’t going to the 
class.”” This in a tone and look of defiance. 
The silence was deep and impressive and 
I could hear my heart beat, but I.said in 
a very cheerful tone, ‘“‘Why, Mary, I should 
not be surprised if there were others here 
who do not know their lesson. Now come 
to your class, and I will explain the diffi- 
cult parts to you.” I waited, a moment, in 
silence, and Miss Mary walked up to her 
class. I never had any more trouble with 
her.—[Pennsylvania. 

Harry—I had tided over several annoy- 
ing times: with Harry, my bad boy, by us- 
ing a little tact. Finally he tried a new 
trick. He would sit with folded arms and 
watch my every movement, and when I 
requested that he put his attention on his 
studies, he remarked that he didn’t know 
where his lessons were. I finally said I 
would tell him, but when I asked for his 
reading book he handed me an arithmetic, 
next a geography, and afterward a first 
reader that he had in his desk. Struck by 
a happy idea, I at once took the first reader 
and began loeking for the selection that I 
thought would humiliate him the most to 
read before the school. As soon as he re- 
alized my intentions, the right book was 
forthwith produced. I paid no heed, and 
told him he might recite with the primer 
class that afternoon. Had I tried a year 
I couldn’t have found anything that would 
be more of a punishment to him, and this 
experience practically put an end to my 
difficulties with him.—[New Engiand Girl. 





Little Charlie: Grandma, do your glasses 
make things look bigger? 

Grandma: Yes, dearie. Why? 

Charlie: Oh, I only thought if they did, 
I’d like you to take ’em off while you’re 
cuttin” cake. 





When to-morrow 1s yesterday, to-day will 
be as far from the end of the week as was 
to-day- from the beginning of. the week 





. you need. 
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I] WILL PAY YOUR BILL 


Write Me a Postal 


If you need help, I want you to have my 
book. I want you to know what my method 
ose I ask you to test it a month at my 
risk. 

Send me no money. Just tell me the book 
I will send with it an order on 
your druggist for six bottles Dr. Shocp’s 
Restorative. He will let you test it a 


month, and if it succeeds you can pay him. 


$5.50 for it. 
self. 

I mean that. exactly. Don’t say I can’t 
do this. Find out if I do. A postal ad- 
dressed to me will bring you the order. 

T have done this for years, and over half 
a million people have accepted my offer. 
My records show that 39 out of each 40 
paid for the medicine: they took. Yet no 
patient pays a penny if I fail. 

Do you know another remedy that ever 
cured 39 out of 40 different, chronic cases? 
Do you know another physician who will 
make an offer like mine? Don’t you know 
that no other remedy ever compounded 
could stand such a test? 

Then why not ask about mine? If I cure, 
you are well, and the cost is a trifle. If I 
fail, you have not lost a penny, 

I have spent a lifetime on this treatment. 
I have learned how to bring back the 
strength to those inside nerves which op- 
erate the vital organs. When any vital or- 
gan is weak, my Restorative will give it 
the nerve power to act. There ig no other 
way to strengthen it. In most chronic cases 
there is no other way to cure. 

I know this treatment and you do not. 
Let me take the risk. Let me attempt to 
cure you, and if you think I have failed, 
I will pay all the cost. 

Simply state which foo ie. on Dyspepsia, 
book you want, and et No = the Kidaeys, 

oc 
6 


If it fails, I will pay. him my- 


address Dr. Shoop, Box pee No. = ao. tt) 
oO. ‘or Men (sea . 
542, Racine, Wis. Book No, 6 on Rheumatism. 
Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 








ss a id Per 100 for Distributing Sampler of Washing 
@IG sui. Seud 6c.stamp. A. W.SCOTT, Cohoes.N, Y- 








SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 


when yesterday was to-morrow. What day will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 

of the week is to-day, to-day? ‘Wednes- publishers by stating that they saw the adver. 

day. tisement in this journal. ; 
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A Solid Gold Ladies’ or Gents’ watch costs - 
from $25 to $50. Don’t throw your money 

If you want a watch that will equal for time 
any Solid Gold Watch made, send us your name 
& address at once & agree to sell omly 8 boxes of our 
famous Vegetable Pills at 25 cts. a box. 
edy on earth for Constipation, Indigestion & all stomach disorders 
Don’t miss the chance of your life. 
Send us your order & we will send the 8 boxes by mail:: When 
sold you send us the money & we will send you the WATCH with 


A GUARANTEE FOR 20 YEARS 


the same day money is received. There is no humbuggery about 
We are giving away these watches to quickly introduce our 
Remedy—& all we ask is that when you receive the watch you will 
Hundreds have received watches from us 


& they sell like hot cakes. 


this. 


show. it to your: friends. 
& are more than delighted with them. 


nity to get a fine wateh without paying a cent for it & you should 


write at once. Address 


AMERICAN MEDICINE CO,, oort.ss1,47 Warren St, New York City, 











It’s the greatest rem- 


This is a glorious opportu- 
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This is our Famous Catalogue. 
It can be found in over two 
million homes of thinking peos 
ple. Is it in yours? 


CATALOGUE NO. 70 IS NOW READY. 
life — everything you use— gathered by our buyers from the markets of the world. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Why Not Start Now? 


Spring is at hand and you wiil need supplies of ail kinds. 
If you are a progressive, up-to-date buyer, go slow and place 
your order where you will get biggest returns for your dollar. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED MONTGOMERY WARD &- CO. 


of Chicago? Perhaps you have long intended to, but never knew how 


to begin. hy not start now? 


Our Catalogue No. 70, revised for 


Spring and Summer, is just out, our building is piled from basement to 
roof with good things—the very best our active buyer could gather in 
the best markets; every employe in our big establishment is ready and 
waiting to serve you to the best of his or her ability—just as though you 


were shopping over our counters. 


We’ve been preparing for this event 


all winter, and believe that there never was a better opportunity for 
shrewd, active buyers to start purchasing on our wholesale prices— ne 
middlemen— one profit plan. The Spring and Summer edition of 


Over 1000 pages packed with the good things of 


Page after 


page of high grade merchandise, all illustrated and honestly described. 


SEEMS TO US THAT YOU CUGHT TO HAVE A COPY. 
will furnish the book free and pay one-half the postage if you will pay the rest, fifteen cents. 


We want you to have one—so much so that we 


There are so 


many people in this country bubbling over with curiosity, or trying to get something for nothing, that we are 


compelled to make this trivial charge. 
and are interested in our business. 


It is only fifteen cents but it assures us that you are acting in good faith 
Why not ask for it today, before you forget it? 


Montgomery Ward & Co., - Chicago 








A Wonderful Offer 





Success ‘tic Weeder 


Sent on trial to any farmer who cannot get one 
from his dealer. More than.60,000 now on the 
necessity on every farm. 


“JT would not take $100.00 for my Success 
Weeder if I could not get another.” 


FRANK UNGER, North Collins, N. Y. 








Prices and descriptive circulars sent promptly on request. 


HALLOCK WEEDER COMPANY, York, Pa. 


farms of the United States. The tool is an abseinte - 














E thoroughly 
and you will 


buy it, we are sure 
of that. Best steel 
wires, heavily gal- 
vanized. Six styles, 
all sizes. 


) 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIR 


of a practical 
man it is the per- 
fect woven steel fence. 
Sold every where. 
Guaranteed. ~ If 
our déaler hasn’t 
it; write to 


CO., Chicayv, New York, San Francisco, Denver. 


NCR 





STEEL ROOFING 


_ FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US 


Strictly new, posters Semi - Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. The 
best Roofing, Siding or Uelling you can use. 
No experience necessary to lay it. An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
either flat, corrugated or “V” c 
Delivered free of all charges to all points 
in the U. 8., east of the Mississippi River 
and North of the Ohio River 


AT $2.25 PER SQUARE 
Prices to other points on application. A square means 108 
square feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicage 





form, sens petotur ed apt thoi pyREsT 
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; ed catalogue 
AULIC PRESS MFG. 
3 MAIN ST., MT. GILEAD, OHIO. 


Round, of Any Size, and all 
SI] 0S Machinery Needed. 
. HARDER MFG. CO., Cobleskill, N. ¥. 


YES YOU CAN BUY 








A light weight woven or soft stay fence for l5c to 25c per 
rod. You can also ~~ a suit of clothes for $5. Are they 
cheap? Hadn’t you better secure a fence worth three 
times the money at a reasonable price? Catalogues free. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CoO., Cleveland, O, 





100 Uses 


for the 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON 


can be found on every farm. Suits any kind of soil, 
Carries the heaviest loads without sinking in, 
Special introductory prices in new territory. Book 
about it, free. G agents are in demand. 

also sell metal wheels to fit any wagon. 


FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON 00., Saginaw, Mich 
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YOU Can’t DR 
out the secrets of the merits in the PAGE FENOES. 
The farmers’ experience worked them out. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 

















SENT ON TRIAL 


A Fencé Machine that will make over 100 

Styles of Fence and from 50to 70 rods a day 
AT ACTUAL COST OF WIRE 

Horse- Bull-strong, and Chicken-' it. r 

D Wine at’ Wholesale Prices, Catalogue Wes. a/ 

Kitselman Bros. poxn1é.Munclie, Ind. 


(st + MANLOVE 
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a Cate oque free 
J MANLOVE GATE (0 


MittON.IND 


Saves time, 
: trouble and temper. _ 





' STRONGEST 
wi 1 MADE, Bull 


strong. Chicken- 
mm tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
m Prices. Fully Warranted, Catalog Free. 
I COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 
Box 10. Winchester, Indiana. U. 8. A. 








SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS...» 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver: 
tisement in this journal. 





